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HARPER’S WEEKLY, HAR?PER’S 
BAZAR, AND HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Messrs, Harper & Brorners beg leave to 
state that, six months from date, they intend to 
destroy the plates and all copies on hand of 
HARVvER’S Werkiy, HaAnprr’s Bazar, and 
JIARPER’S MAGAZINE previous to 1878. Par- 
ties desiring to complete their files of these 
journals are requested to send in their orders 
before June 30, 1882, as, after that date, the pub- 
lishers will be unable to supply the numbers of 
the WeeKLy, Bazar, or MAGAZINE issued be- 
fore January, 1878. 

Messks. IiAnpER & Rrorners beg leave, 
also, to cal! attention to the comprehensive an- 
alytical Index to the first sixty volumes of the 
MaGazine. These volumes constitute a popu- 
lar Cyclopedia of Travel, Discovery, Literature, 
Science, and Art; and the Index, which is pub- 
lished separately at the price of four dollars, is 
so arranged as to enable the reader to turn 
readily to any subject treated in these volumes. 

It is the intention of Messrs. Harrer & 
BROTHERS not to preserve back numbers of 
any of their periodicals for more than three 
years. 


BOUND VOLUME OF “HARPER'S 
YOUNG PEOPLE.” 





Ln reply to vepeated applications for copies, 
Messrs, IfArper & Broruers beg leave to state 
that the first volume of \\ARKvER’S YOUNG Pro- 
VL¥ is entirely out of stock, 

A limited edition of the second volume, for 1881, 
is now ready, Jt is bound in ornamented covers, 
and contains more than 800 pages, and 750 illus- 
trations, As a holiday gift-book for young read- 
ers it can not be surpassed. Price $3. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUsrRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 





The current issue, No.113, published December 
27, has for its front-page illustration a beautiful 
figure of an angel, with the Scriptural legend,“ 1 
Bring You Good Tidings of Great Foy,” in allu- 
sion to the birth of the Saviour. There are two 
charming short stores, one for Christmas and one 
Sor the New Year ; the usual installment of the 
Serial; and other articles and sketches of great 


interest. The illustrations are numerous and at- 
tractive. 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, per year...... $: 50 
HARPER'S BAZAR, per year..e...es0-.-sse0++ 4 OV 
HARPER'S BAZAR anp e veer 2 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE § P& YE4F «+s. 5 « 





WH Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with a large and useful variety 
of full-sized patterns, illustrations, and descrip- 
tions of Ladies’ Mourning Costumes and Bonnets ; 
Street, House, Dinner, and Evening Dresses ; 
Opera Cloaks ; Mantles; Walking Coats ; Fur 
Caps and Muffs ; Children’s Suits; Flower Gar- 
nitures; Fichus ; Walking and House Boots and 
Shoes, and Morning and Evening Slippers ; 
Fancy Baskets ; Pillow-Cases ; Tidtes, etc., ete. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions, 
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OUR ALMANAC. 


T is just at this season of the year when 
all of us who are not already supplied 
by the venders of patent medicines, and 
some of us who are, turn our attention to 
the purchase of an almanac, whether it be 
the Old Farmer’s, or a Pictorial Calendar, or 
the first page of a handy-volume diary; and 
we hunt up our birthdays, consider on what 
days the festivals of the next year may be 
found, look to see if any eclipses will hap- 
pen in our part of the world, and take more 
or less unconscious pleasure in the cabalist- 
ic pages, some of which still, in spite of all 
that has been done for us, we understand 
no better than the peasant who, bewildered 
with his first one, cried, “ Well, well, it maf- 
tles and talks; but all I could make out is 
that Collop-Monday falls on a Tuesday next 
year.” 

But the almanac as we have it was not 
enjoyed by our grandmothers. ‘If they want- 
ed such a thing at all, they had to be con- 
tent—and doubtless were—with one full of 
fortune-telling and astrology, to which the 
days and tides and moons were quite subsid- 
iary—lucky if they could read it anyway. 
For in its present state the almanac is al- 
most a modern invention, since, although 
the Greeks of Alexandria had one as early 
as the first century, it would hardly be tak- 
en for a poor relation of ours. In Rome, in 
the primitive times, an officer proclaimed 
the day and the weather in the streets, and 
a placard of the fact was put up in public 
places. But the first almanac worth atten- 
tion at all must have been that of SoLoMON 
JARCHUS, issued in the middle of the twelfth 
century. Even the origin of the thing’s 
name is a subject of as much mystery as any 
other of its facts, these holding that it be- 
longs to the Arab almanah—a record—aud 








those, that it is from the Saxon al-mon-aght 
—the heed of the moon—all the changes of 
our satellite having long been carved on a 
stick thus named; indeed, a stick or “clog” 
having been brought in from Denmark so 
artistically carved with symbols of time as 
to be a subject of a good deal of scholastic 
interest. 

In a library at Oxford is an almanac com- 
puted by Peter of Darcia in 1300, and in 
this that mythical, allegorical, and, to most, 
inexplicable figure called the “man of the 
signs” makes his début. Oxford, indeed, 
after this, gave its authority to all the Eng- 
lish calendars of the Middle Ages, and one 
made there in the last years of the four- 
teenth century had the calendar of the rainy 
days to be expected, and the precise state- 
ment of what season it 1s good to build or 
marry in, and all the science of the day, the 
“Houses of the Planets, events from the 
birth of CAIN, short notes on medicine, mov- 
able feasts, and blood-letting,” which, after 
all, was not so unlike some still among us. 
However, the second, if not really the first, 
one printed on the European continent 
came from Bunda, in Hungary, and was cal- 
culated for three years, containing little but 
the eclipses and the places of the planets. 
But we may well take heart of grace in this 
age of free distribution when we remember 
that this sold for ten crowns in gold. 

The Sheapherd’s Kalendar, translated from 
the French, is thought to be the first one 
printed in England, which did not have 
printed ones till fifty years after France. 
In 1558 comes one that carries on its title- 
page the words, “ Wherein is expressed the 
Change and Full of the Moone, with their 
quarters. The varietie of the Ayres and 
also of the Windes throughout the whole 
yere, with Vufortunate Times to Bie and 
Sell.” 

Nevertheless, in LEONARD DIGGEs’s time, 
a half-dozen years earlier than this last bro- 
chure, there had already arisen numerous 
doubters and sneerers at the astrological 
portion of the almanacs, whom this worthy 
stoutly combated. Having declared tht 
the rising of Orion, Arcturus, and Corona 
provoked tempestuous weather, and the Hy- 
ades rain, “Who is ignorant,” he exclaims, 
“though pocrly skilled in astronomy, that 
Jupiter with Mercury, or with the sun, en- 
forces rage of winds? What is he that per- 
ceives not the fearful thunders, lightnings, 
and rains at the meeting of Mars and Venus, 
or Jupiter and Mars? Desist, for shame, to 
oppugn these judgments so strongly author- 
ized!” 

In France, the astrological character of 
the work had allowed the taking of great 
liberties, and it was found necessary to for- 
bid the prophesying against affairs of state 
or of people—the fulfilled prophesy of the 
downfall of the Du Barri having given 
great encouragement to true believers. But 
in England full latitude was never inter- 
fered witb by the state, except that a mo- 
nopoly of the publication was given the 
Company of Stationers and the two univer- 
sities, the latter, however, soon selling out 
to the former. This done, there came to be 
two strong parties in the matter of almanac- 
making, the philomaths and the astrologers, 
and hot was the warfare between them. But 
in the time of the civil wars superstition 
was still rampant, and those with the most 
gloriously impossible predictions were the 
most eagerly bought. 

Poor Robin’s Almanac did, perhaps, as 
much as anything else in the extermination 
of this kind; it was published in 1664, and 
althongh often low and coarse, had much 
good-humored raillery at the ignorant sort. 
“We may expect,” it ran, “some showers of 
rain this month, or the next, or the next 
after that, or we shall have a very dry 
spring.” RosperT HERRICK had a hand in 
this, as DECKER had in a slightly earlier one 
of a similar nature. JOHN EVELYN, of “ Di- 
ary” fame, had already published one of an 
entirely serious and suitable nature for the 
sole use of gardeners. At-last, in 1708, 
Dean Swirt tried his hand at this litera- 
ture, and issued one in which he satirically 
declared that a certain PARTRIDGE, an im- 
porter in the line of astrological almanacs, 
should die on a fixed day, at eleven at night, 
ofafever. PARTRIDGE, after that fixed day, 
certified to the fact that he was still alive. 
In Swirt’s amusing epitaph on the man are 
the lines: 

“And you that did your fortunes seek, 
Step to his grave but once a week, 
This earth, which bears his body's print, 
You'll find has so much virtue in’t, 
That I durst pawn my ears "twill tell 
Whate’er concerns you full as well, 
In physic, stolen goods, or love, 
As he himself could when above.” 

Half a century after all this, ANDREWS 
was doing work on thé regular almanac so 
as to increase its circulation to five hundred 
thousand, although himself never receiving 
more than twenty-five pounds a year. Yet 


the first really decent one of all appears to 
have been our own Poor Richard's Almanac, 
by BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ; and it was not un- 











til the first quarter of the present century 
that the astrological parts disappeared from 
the usual British almanac, while we all still 
tolerate the promise of snow. or rain “at 
about this time.” 

We may, then, thank the stars, that are no 
longer consulted in the making of almanacs, 
that we may open our diaries, or our lit- 
tle Lady’s Almanac, and uo longer be tor- 
mented with predictions of the destruc- 
tion of the world, being glad that almanac- 
makers, at any rate, have relegated that 
work to the astronomical savants, who may 
tell us that the earth is drying up to-day, 
and dropping into the sun to-morrow, with- 
out troubling us a whit if we do not have 
to read the fact every day of our lives in 
finding the day of the month. 





(Begun in Harper's Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 


A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
VIL. 

Rosk hastened to dress to go to her aunt’s 
room to thank her for the inestimable gift of 
Fountain. How had she thought of being so 
kind? She asked her all about it. 

“You have a very indulgent father, Rose,” said 
Mrs, Trevylyan, 

“Poor pa,” said Rose; “how lonely he must 
be without me!” 

“ He writes me that he is,” said Mrs, Trevylyan. 
“ But he is glad that his little girlis happy. Now 
tell me about the ball. Was it a success ?” 

Rose, with a pardonable reticence, gave her 
aunt all the good without any of the sorrow of 
the ball, but came back again to Fountain and 
papa. 

“Do you remember mamma ?” she asked. 

“ Ah, indeed I do,” said Mrs. Trevylyan. “ When 
my brother Pascal went to Harvard College,” she 
continued, after a moment, “he was considered 
one of the best scholars in his class, We little 
thought of any career for him but that of a cler- 
gyman or a lawyer; but he has turned out a 
Western speculator. Well, everything goes dif- 
ferently from what we thought. Your mother, 
too, such a student! Why, when they were to 
be married, I remember she asked us to give her 
nothing but books, instead of the point-lace veil 
that we had intended for her. Her trousseau 
was a very simple one, but your father took a 
large library for her out to his first Western 
home.” 

“T have it yet,” said Rose. “Pa says I may 
read every book in it as much as I please.” 

Just at this moment a loud ring was heard at 
the door, and presently Rourke came up with a 
card. 

“For Miss Chadwick,” said he, respectfully, 

“The Honorable Hathorne Mack,” said Rose, 
blushing very deeply. 

“Who is he, pray ?” said Mrs. Trevylyan. 

“Ob, a friend of papa’s—a very important 
man. He is our Congressman ; but—I hate him.” 

* Why do you hate him, dear?” 

“Well, he chews tobacco, and he does not 
dress nicely, and he—sort of—compliments me.” 

“ Well, can not you excuse yourself?” 

“Oh no; papa says I must be very polite to 
him. He is a great man—a very great man, I 
believe,” said Rose. 

“What a very strange man my brother Pascal 
is!” said Mrs. Trevylyan to herself, as she helped 
Rose to entertain Mr. Hathorne Mack. 

He was a large, coarse, beetle-browed man, with 
heavy red lips, and teeth which were very much 
the worse for tobacco. He wore a black neck- 
tie close above his shirt collar—if, indeed, such an 
institution existed—so that no linen appeared to 
relieve his swarthy complexion. He talked loud 
and defiantly, paid Rose some broad and rather 
distressing compliments, called her father “ Pas- 
cal,” and told Mrs. Trevylyan that she looked 
pretty well for a lady of her age. 

“Pm going to be in New York some time,” 
said he, encouragingly. “I’m working up an im- 
portant business that we’re going to get through 
Congress—your father and I—and I expect to 
come and see you quite often, Ill take you and 
your aunt out to ride after my fast team, and also 
to the theatre, if you like. Pascal told me to see 
to his little girl. Ha! ha! guess I didn’t need 
any jogs from him to help my memory, Miss Rose.” 

Mrs. Trevylyan saw him depart with pleasure 
and with apprehension, and determined to write 
to her brother to ask why he had let loose this 
dreadful incubus upon them. 

However, he was followed by a caller of a dif- 
ferent complexion—none other than the elegant 
Jack Townley, who came in with the air of hav- 
ing been there every day fora week. This polished 
corner-stone of society made no apology for not 
having called before, and took, as he did every- 
where, the position of being calmly right and per- 
fectly serene. Rose was crushed by this man- 
ner, and forgot to ask him why he had not been 
to see her sooner, and why he had not answered 
her letter. He told Mrs. Trevylyan in an easy, 
gossiping way of the belle that her niece had 
been the evening before, and made himself so 
agreeable that the call seemed a short one, al- 
though, when he left, the eyes of Rose sought the 
clock, and saw that he had been an hour in the 
room. 

“A very well bred, agreeable young man,” said 
Mrs. Trevylyan after he had left, “and it is a 
blessing to see such a man—after the Honorable 
Hathorne Mack.” 

* Aunt Laura, I think I understand New York 
less and less the more I see of it,” said Rose, 
musingly. 

“No doubt, my dear,” said Mrs. Trevylyan, 
reading her niece’s thoughts, rather by the clair- 
voyance of experience and sympathy. “ Soci 
is a hard thing for a neophyte to understand. 


’ 





It is a place for smiles and pleasant words, for so- 
cial greeting, but not for the indulgence or dis- 
play of deep feeling. It asks no explanations, 
and makes none. We-are all its subjects and 
slaves, and must submit to its arbitrary laws if 
we keep in it, and also, if we keep in it, we must 
swallow a bitter pill now and then. But the true 
rule is the juste milieu. Not too much demand, 
not too much contempt, not too much belief, not 
too much expectation; take just what amuses 
you.” 

Rose said not a word, but she put her rounded 
chin into her hand, and thought deeply. 

The great dinner was the next thing in order. 

Mrs. Mortimer had been round to see Rose sev- 
eral times, and was most affectionate and consid- 
erate, Not a word of what had passed between 
them in the carriage. ‘Society makes no ex- 
planations, and expects none.” 

Mrs. Mortimer’s dinners were very famous, and 
as Rose entered on Jack Townley’s arm, she 
thought she had never seen so beautiful a picture. 
It reminded her of an oil-painting which she had 
been taken to see of Louis XIV. entertaining Mo- 
litre. She admired the coloring, all white and 
scarlet, fire and snow; the table-cloth, alternate 
squares of lace and linen, through which a scarlet 
glimpse made itself manifest; and a long silver- 
edged mirror, on which floated swans, that held up 
a silver épergne, in which were masses of scarlet 
carnations. ‘These flowers were the only ones on 
the table, and filled the room with their spicy fra- 
grance. There was much gold plate on the table, 
and dark red flagons stood in gold standards—ev- 
erywhere white, red, and gold. The crystal of 
the glasses, the shaded red candles, the mirrors, 
the swaris, the flowers, all seemed to increase the 
tropical warmth of that vision of luxury. 

There was nothing to be seen of any food ex- 
cepting a few bonbons in the beautiful high glass 
dishes, which were held aloft by figures of women 
carve in silver; but after the company had been 
seated, plates of raw oysters, soup, fish, entrées, 
piéces de résistance, salads, dessert, ices, fruits, 
seemed to follow each other with the most perfect 
rhythm, as if they danced in to the music which 
was playing outside, 

It was somewhere in the fifth or sixth course 
that her left-hand neighbor, a young man whom 
she had met but once before, said to Rose, drawl- 
ingly, 

“These grand dinners are very tiresome: don’t 
you think so, Miss Chadwick ?” 

“Tiresome! No,” said Rose. 

“Oh, I go to so many, and nothing new at any 
one of them! Just the same story all the time !” 
returned her neighbor. 

“| never went to one before,” said Rose, simply, 
“and I think it is the prettiest sight I ever saw.” 

“ Oh, delightful freshness!” said Mr. Walters. 
“ What would I not give to be as fresh as you are !” 

“Why do you go to them, if you do not like 
them ?” asked Rose, opening her eyes wide at him. 

“Oh, the claims of society! One can not re- 
fuse without giving offense, you know. I am a 
well-known diner-out, and 1 must go or die—I 
must die in the harness, and keep going, you 
know.” 

Rose looked at his exceedingly commonplace 
face and healthy color, and she had noticed his 
good appetite before, so she could not see any im- 
mediate signs of his dying in harness, 

Jack Townley had heard this talk, and was ex- 
ceedingly amused, As soon as Mr. Walters was 
engrossed with his other neighbor, Mr. Townley 
told Rose that this effete child of luxury was the 
son of a shoemaker, who had by dint of his in- 
herited money from the man of lasts, and by in- 
domitable effort, gained a foot-hold in society ; 
that this was the second winter that he had ever 
been seen in New York society, and his first din- 
ner at Mrs. Mortimer’s. 

“Then I should think he would not be so tired,” 
said Rose. 

“Tired! he is in the seventh heaven; he never 
was so proud and happy as to-day.” 

“How queer society is!” said Rose, 

“ And now tell me about my friend Mr. Chad- 
wick,” said false Jack Townley, swinging round 
to the past as easily as if he had never veered. 
“T declare, when I remember all his hospitality, 
I am ashamed that all I could do for him here 
would be to put him down at the Union Club, 
That is the trouble as between town and country 
—you can not return the kindnesses here which 
you receive there.” And Jack Townley sighed 
deeply. 

Rose looked at him for a moment, and began 
to feel that she had wronged him. 

“Papa has sent me Fountain,” said she. 

“Has he?” said Townley, looking up with his 
most beaming smile. - “That superb creature! 
I wonder if he will be safe for you to ride in New 
York ?—he may be frightened here.” 

Rose had taken up her dinner card, and was 
looking at it attentively; Jack Townley’s eyes 
were renewing that inner agitation which she had 
determined to put down. 

Suddenly she saw, on the side of the card which 
she had not turned, a picture of a noble black 
horse, and underneath it a quotation; “Thou 
Fountain of all joys.” 

“That is exactly like Mrs. Mortimer,” said 
Jack Townley. “She has made an appropriate 
dinner card for everybody. I dare say she sent 
an artist to the stable to sketch your horse.” 

“Tt was very kind of her,” said Rose, looking 
gratefully toward Mrs. Mortimer, who sat, superb- 
ly dressed and glittering with diamonds, at the 
head of the table. Just at this moment the serv- 
ant advanced to take the bouquets out of the 
épergne to carry them about to the fair recip- 
ients. He seemed to find it difficult to reach the 


flowers, and Rose, with a spirit of helpfulness, 
and also-perhaps because Jack Townley’s eyes 
had fastened themselves upon her face, with a 
trembling hand essayed to help him. 

She pulled the flowers out of the little socket 
where they stood, and in so doing she miscalcu- 
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lated the distance and resistance, and over went 
the whole elaborate structure on its side, striking 
on its way one of the ruby glass flagons which 
stood near it full of claret, breaking it, and flood- 
ing the beautiful lace and linen cloth with the 
worst stain that housewives have to contend with. 

This crash overcame even Mrs. Mortimer, who 
lost her smile for a moment. It silenced every- 
body, and it petrified Mr. Walters. Jack Town- 
ley alone, who seemed to have recovered his good- 
breeding as if by magic, exclaimed : 

“That was my work, Mrs. Mortimer. I would 
take a flower from no hand but Miss Chadwick’s.” 

“ Well, let us go into the drawing-room,” said 
Mrs. Mortimer. 

Rose had hidden her confusion behind the 
friendly shoulder of Fanny Grey. Sidonie Devine 
was tittering and talking with Sir Lytton Leyces- 
ter, a young baronet just arrived in New York 
from a Western hunt, and very much of a swell, 
whose honorable arm had taken her in to dinner. 
Sir Lytton Leycester, it appeared, did not smoke 
or drink, or else he chose to appear unlike other 
people, for he had followed the ladies into the 
room. 

Coffee was served, and Fanny Grey began talk- 
ing very kindly over the private theatricals, which 
had been undergoing a rehearsal, 

“Mr. Amberley said you were doing so very 
well,” said Fanny to Rose. 

“ Professor Paton is trying to teach me how to 
read,” said Rose, modestly. 

Sidonie meantiine was being excruciatingly 
funny to Sir Lytton, describing the past mistakes 
of poor Rose. 

“What did you say her name is?” asked the 
baronet. 

“ Rose Chadwick.” 

“] wonder if that can be a daughter of Pascal 
Chadwick ?” said the young man. 

[ro BE oonTINUED.] 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW-YEAR’S TOILETTES. 


HE past week has been spent by modistes in 
preparing toilettes for New-Year’s Day recep- 
tions. These receptions begin later in the day 
than they formerly did, and the dresses worn at 
them are suitable for any full-dress entertain- 
ment. The square-necked basque, with half-long 
sleeves, a flowing train, and petticoat front, is the 
general design adopted for such dresses. Paniers 
are seen on many, but not on all; the lace sleeves 
so fashionable last year have now lost favor, and 
already proclaim the dress as one of last winter's 
wardrobe. The richest toilettes are those with 
velvet basque and train, with an embroidered ta- 
blier ; as, for instance, a ruby velvet basque and 
train are made up with a vest and petticoat front 
breadths of cream satin embroidered by hand in 
Paris, but in an elaborate Japanese design of 
peacocks, pheasants, and flowers that makes the 
fabric cost $175 a yard; the trimming is passe- 
menterie beading of ruby shades laid over pale 
blue satin. Black velvet trained dresses for la- 
dies who are still young are combined with light 
blue satin brocaded in many colors in a border 
pattern like embroidery. This appears on the 
basque as a narrow vest, with the velvet rolled 
back from it en revers, and strings of blue satin 
ribbon are tied across the vest at the waist line; 
the sleeves have an embroidered cuff, and there 
is a full frill of lace down the front and at the 
wrists ; the skirt is similar to the ruby velvet just 
mentioned, 

For brocaded dresses, chaudron, or copper-color, 
is in favor for New-Year’s Day, with moss green 
flowers, or else the ground is green, with the 
flowers chaudron-color, and the front breadths 
of plain chaudron satin nearly covered with lace 
flounces. There are also beautiful imported 
dresses with silver brocade for the basque and 
train, and cie/ blue satin for the petticoat, trimmed 
with a new fringe of silver and pearl beads. 

The pink and white dresses find most favor 
among young ladies. One of shrimp pink satin 
has the front breadths made of alternating stripes 
of pink moiré silk with broad bands of white 
embroidery done on tulle. White satin de Lyon 
is also a favorite fabric for young ladies’ dresses, 
and is draped with white tulle that has chenille 
threads, or else with silvered tulle. Strands of 
white satin balls are pendent at the foot of each 
of the broad pleats of the front breadths. 

For wool dresses to be worn on New-Year’s 
Day the colors employed are most often pink and 
white. A slight train, scarcely more than a quar- 
ter-~train, is added to these dresses, but many 
short skirts will be worn at home receptions, dis- 
playing the low black slippers that are ornament- 
ed with small buckles of glittering Strauss peb- 
bles, and blaek silk stockings. The inexpensive 
satin de Lyon is combined with still more inex- 
pensive wools, such as fine albatross cloth, By- 
zantine, cashmere, or nuns’ veiling, in these dress- 
es, and their most fashionable trimming is em- 
broidery in open-work patterns done along the 
selvedge of the wool goods. When this is con- 
sidered too costly, any of the trimming laces are 
used in full gathered ruffles, and perhaps some 
watered silk is introduced, as a plastron or a vest, 
with revers of the same on the bouffant drapery, 
and a pleating from the knee down on the lower 
skirt. The top of such a pleating should be con- 
cealed by the upper skirt, and the pleats should 
be very broad, either in wide kilt pleats or else 
double box pleats. The Bazar has lateiy given 
graceful designs for similar dresses. The waist 
is most often a pointed basque, or is cut out in 
leaves of different size in back and front. The 
neck is pointed or square, and is softly filled in 
with lace, and the sleeves reach to the elbow. 
The puffed sleeves shown in imported dresses and 
in fashion plates do not find favor with young 
women of fashion. Like the standing wired col- 
lars, they are said to look theatrical, and plain, 
closely fitted sleeves are used instead. These 








outline the arm, and if the shoulders are not too 
high and square, the sleeves are slightly gathered 
at top, and are sewed in to project upward a trifle. 
A flat cuff of lace or embroidery turned back upon 
elbow sleeves is preferred to the falling lace frills 
for young ladies with plump arms, though both 
are used, and some dresses have both cuffs and 
frills. Velvet of contrasting color is used by 
those who like its rich and softening effect on 
young ladies’ wool dresses. Thus, a white chud- 
dah dress has a vest, collar, cuffs, and panier sash 
of sapphire blue velvet, and a white nuns’ veiling 
dress has ruby plush arranged in the same way. 
For pink wools, dark garnet velvet or else the 
dullest olive green is chosen. 

There are also inexpensive dresses made of the 
small-figured brocades and gros grain silks that 
are now sold for $1 or $1 25 a yard. Velvet in 
small figures, with all the silk thrown on the sur- 
face, can now be had for $1 50 a yard in shades 
of pale blue, also of ruby, and these are often 
added as a third material for combination dresses 
that must be economically made. These dresses 
get so little hard wear that the low-priced ma- 
terial retains its beauty through two or three sea- 
sons, and as long as its fashion lasts. The vel- 
vet is used for the corsage, and may be very high 
in the neck, with short sleeves, and pointed in 
back and front. Full ruffles of lace are around 
the neck. Sometimes four rows of the lace are 
pleated, with two rows turned each way, and for 
this purpose silky Aurillac or else Spanish blonde 
lace is used in cream white, or the lace may be 
dyed to match the color of the velvet. 

Those who do not have a special dress to re- 
ceive visits in on New-Year’s Day can brighten 
up a walking toilette for the occasion by using 
lace on the corsage, and putting two or three tiny 
ostrich tips, white, blue, or red, in the hair. Fea- 
thers in a small panache of short ostrich tips, 
with a standing aigrette of heron’s feathers in the 
centre, and the whole scarcely larger than a pom- 
pon, are the fashionable head-dress this winter 
for old and young ladies alike. This panache is 
worn high on the left side, no matter whether the 
hair is dressed low or high. At a recent large 
and fashionable reception, such feathers, or a dia- 
mond comb made of a single row of brilliants, or 
else the entire absence of any ornament, was the 
rule in coiffures; not a single floral head-dress 
was seen. Three or four yards of creamy white 
trimming lace will make a pretty garniture for a 
black basque. The Aurillac, fine Breton, with 
small figures darned in soft net, makes effective 
frills put on in Louis XIV. style; that is, with a 
frill gathered very full inside the dress collar, and 
allowed to stand or fall as it will without wires, 
and to be continued in full gathers inside the lap- 
ping edge down the entire front of the basque. 
On the sleeves it may be similarly gathered, and 
have also an upturned cuff quite flat around the 
arm. When Irish point lace in bold distinct pat- 
tern is used, only a small quantity is required, as 
the upturned cuff must be smooth, and the collar 
in deep shirred Mother Hubbard style, or else the 
neck of the dress is turned down in a point, and 
the Irish lace collar follows the outlines of the 
point, and is fastened by a brooch, Sometimes 
a second brooch or ornament of jewels is stuck 
in the left side of the neck as if to hold the lace, 
and to replace the corsage bouquet formerly worn 
there. 

The most fastidious ladies now use the imita- 
tion Valenciennes lace for dress garniture, espe- 
cially when it is woven in the new designs that 
have all the work near the edge, and show a great 
deal of the plain part in its square-looking mesh- 
es. Very young ladies who dress in the simple 
Parisian style now dictated for them avoid lace, 
and use pleatings of Lyons tulle in the neck of 
dresses ; these tulle pleatings are inconspicuous, 
because so narrow, as they do not show an inch 
above the dress collar, The square kerchiefs and 
fichus worn with such dresses are entirely of net, 
edged with lace to correspond, instead of being 
partly of muslin or India mull, as they were last 
year. Figured Breton net and Spanish blonde 
are the materials for the centre of the squares. 
Spanish net with very large polka dots like moons 
wrought in it is imported, with lace to correspond, 
with heavily scalloped edges and large dots like 
moons. Blondes who utilize handsome black cos- 
tumes for receptions turn the neck down in a 
low point, and wear black Spanish lace dotted 
fichus ; those with the rose patterns, or with leaves 
or arabesques, are not now so popular as these 
spotted laces. Another stylish way of trimming 
a black silk or satin waist is to have « pointed 
collar or vest of solid jet, incrusted with beads 
put on without design, covering the surface en- 
tirely, and edged with two rows of very large cut 
jet beads; the Louis XIV. ruffles of soft white 
lace are then added to the neck, front, and sleeves. 
Black lace flounces are also worn again on black 
satin trained skirts, but are confined to the front 
breadths. 

Jersey waists of black silk beaded all over with 
jet are now used for the basques of handsome 
costumes that have satin skirts. The Jersey is 
really transformed into a cuirass basque by being 
cut open down the front, and mounted there with 
satin just sufficiently wide to support very small 
beaded jet buttons and button-holes; these are 
the round ball-shaped buttons called berry but- 
tons. The neck is then trimmed with a collar of 
solid jet, and there are jet cuffs, and the edge of the 
Jersey has a very deep heavy jet fringe that falls 
on the satin pleated skirt, and dispenses with the 
panier sash, though a great sash bow of wide vel- 
vet or of moiré ribbon is added in the back for 
drapery. The short skirt is then formed of two 
deep pleatings of satin, each of the same width, 
and laid in broad kilt pleats. A small jet bon- 
net is added for the street, and a short Worth 
mantle of satin, lined with plush and trimmed 
with ruches of Spanish lace. When the collar 
of solid jet is considered too severe, beaded black 
Spanish lace is put around in the neck in pleat- 
ed or gathered rows, some of which are turned 





up and some down to form a thick ruche. The 
— of the Jersey then has a double pleating of 
ace. 

Tan-colored long gloves with loose wrists are 
considered appropriate with dresses of any color, 
as well as with white or black dresses. These 
are of undressed kid usually, but the thicker skins 
of the Biarritz gloves are also worn in tan shades 
at receptions, 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConnELLy ; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaBie, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and James 
McCrerry & Co. 





ERSONAL. 

WHEN Queen Victoria visits any of her pal- 
aces, the rooms formerly occupied by the Prince 
Consort, which in all of them have been kept 
unchanged, are opened and lighted every even- 
ing, the Queen passing a part of her time in them. 
In summer the Queen breakfasts in a tent on the 
castle lawn, and transacts her business in an- 
other, grooms constantly bringing dispatch- 
boxes from her secretary at the castle to the tent. 

—The success of American horses on the turf 
has caused Mr. LEOPOLD RoTuscHILD to import 
some. 

—Telephonic soirées are at present the rage 
in Paris, and it is said that Mr. Epison will soon 
have a telephonic apparatus by means of which 
five hundred people can at once be placed in 
communication with a theatre. 

—There is great dissatisfaction with the man- 
agement of the London charity of Mr. PeaBopy, 
the houses having been intended for the extreme 
poor, but being Occupied by superior artisans 
and clerks. 

—The Queen of Portugal has two new and ex- 
ceptionally beautiful ball dresses from Paris, one 
of white satin and lace, with a yellow satin train 
brocaded with a Japanese design in flowers, and 
the other of white tulle, nearly covered with 
silver blossoms and trailing honeysuckles. 

—Lord Rowton, Diskak.l’s protégé, is a ca- 
det of the Earl of Belmore, and took the name 
of his peerage from Rowton Castle, which will 
one day belong to him. 

—The critics say that Mrs. Langtry can make 
her fortune on the stage, her elocution being 
singularly clear, her gestures and by-play per- 
fect, and her beauty unsurpassed. 

—There are said to be green shades at the win- 
dows on one floor of Senator HaLe’s new house 
in Washington, blue on another, and red in the 
vestibule, to the disturbance of his esthetic 
neighbors. 

—Kav.pBacn’s studies of heads might, six 
years ago, have been bought for a sum between 
a hundred and fifty and three hundred florins, 
now they could not be bought under four thou- 
sand marks. 

—MEISSONIER, they say, looks like a dwarfish 
necromancer in his studio, he is so very short, 
with wide square shoulders and spindle -legs. 
He wears a mustache, und a swallow- tailed 
beard falling below his waistcoat. He speaks 
English, but quite deliberately. 

—It is quite the fashion to have weddings all 
of one flower—as, for instance, of all shades of 
chrysanthemums, or of jonquils, or of daffodils 
or lilies, At the recent wedding of a young 
lady named VIOLET, all the guests wore bunches 
of violets in compliment to her pretty name. 

—His mother and sister excel King ALFonso 
with the gun, although he is an excellent shot 
himself. 

—Mr. G. W. Cooke is preparing a monograph 
on The Dial, which was edited by MARGARET 
FuLLer, Emerson, and Ripiey forty years ago, 
and has become expensive and rare. 

—Lady ArTHUR HILL, daughter of a member 
of Parliament, receives twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars for the copyright of ‘‘In the Gloaming,” 
besides her royalty on the song. 

—The daughter of Jerrerson Davis is a tall 
young woman, with an expression of great re- 
serve, a pale face, and dark hair and eyes. 

—The lily has been exchanged for a spray of 
fern by Oscar WILDE. 

—The Orthodox Russians prevented the per- 
formance of WAGNER’s operas under ALEXAN- 
DER II. 

—Miss MarGaret T. Howson, a relative of 
the celebrated Bacue family of Philadelphia, 
who are the only direct descendants of FRaNK- 
LIN, was married the other day. 

—Mr. RuskIn has given his unique library to 
the museum which he has founded at Sheffield, 
to which he intends to devote the rest of his 
life, making it the most complete affair of the 
sort in the world. 

—Dr. C. C. Granam, of Kentucky, who was 
born, ninety-eight years ago, in a stockade fort 
near Danville, has seen that State grow into a 
great commonwealth from a wilderness of giant 
forests and canebrakes. 

—THIERS was, and Gr&vy is, a great lover of 
coffee, the latter refusing wine even at dinner. 

—Forty years ago, when Mrs. Mowatt was 
playing Juliet to a crowded house, as she lay 
dead in the tomb, she contrived to ask Romeo 
how the scene was going. ‘ Beautifully,’”’ he an- 
swered; ‘‘the people down stairs have to put up 
umbrellas to prevent being drowned by the tears 
of those in the gallery.” 

—Senator Brown, of Georgia, was twenty be- 
fore he learned to read, and Governor at thirty- 
seven. 

—When Jenny LinpD was once told that some 
persons had paid twenty-eight dollars to hear 
her sing, ‘*‘ What fools!’ she said. 

—The law office at Fryeburg, Maine, of Major 
Davip R. Hastinas, has been used by Governor 
Dana, Governor Lincoin, and Danigt Wes- 
STER. 

—The original hero of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Jo- 
SIAH HENSON, has lately died in Canada, leaving 
sixty-one descendants. We are not quite sure 
whether this is the last original hero of the book 
or not. 

—A second cousin of Lord Lorne, Dr. Griv- 
NAN, Of Virginia, married a sister of JoserPH 
Bryan, the well-known Richmond lawyer. 

—With a pale, almost bloodless face, deep-set 
and brilliant eyes, hairand eyebrows snow white, 
Cardinal MANNING presents an imposing appear- 
ance, the robe and scull-cap of scarlet silk em- 
phasizing the effect. 

—A few years ago CLAus SpRECKLEs, of Hono- 
lulu, was laughed at for buying ten thousand 
acres of land, at ten cents an acre, at the foot of 
an extinct voleano, covered with a crust. He 





broke it up, mixed the dust with vegetable 
mould, irrigated it, and planted sugar-cane, and 
is now the richest man in the Sandwich Islands. 

—The Russian Emperor’s eldest son is four- 
teen, and far advanced in his studies. The im- 
perial family speak Russian when together, but 
when with their teachers the boys employ 
French and English on alternate days. 5 

—Mrs. CASHEL Hoey is the wife of the Colonial 
Secretary, with an independent income of some 
ten thousand a year. e 

—Mrs, CeLia THAXTER is to spend the winter 
with Mrs. James T. Freips, Since ber affliction 
Mrs, Fie_ps goes into almost no society, and 
passes the greater part of her time among the 
poor. 

—A head of hair sixty-eight inches long, for 
which she has refused five hundred dollars, is 
the proud possession of Miss Leonora Horn, of 
Peru, Nebraska. 

—A copy of the ‘Orlando Furioso” with Cz- 
CIL’s autograph brought fifteen hundred dollars 
the other day at the sale of the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s library. 

—At the Princess MaTntLpe’s receptions one 
frequently meets Mr. Ernest Renan, M. Tour- 
GUENEFF, ALPHONSE Daupet, Maréchal Can- 
ROBERT, Princes VicTor and Louis, and others 
of like interest. The Princess receives in white 
satin, assisted by her dame d’honneur the Ba- 
ronne de Galibois, and has a rare faculty on de- 
tecting timid genius. 

—Queen MakGuenira never lets anything hin- 
der a royal duty, and has so won the heart of the 
kingdom that where the royal family were once 
assaulted, she and her little son can now walk 
alone. She obeys all the old customs of kings, is 
always gracious, simpatica, dignitied, and eharm- 
ing. At one time, when she sat on the balcony 
of the Pitti Palace swathed in white lace and 
glistening with diamonds under the electric 
light, the whole city went wild with enthusiastic 
admiration at so queenly a representation of a 
queen, 

—Mr. CHRISTOPHER Sykes presented a fine 
window to the church at Sandringham on the 
fortieth birthday of the Prince of Wales. His 
brother, Sir Tatton Sykes, has built and re- 
stored eighteen churches, and is now about to 
build a small cathedral on the Yorkshire wolds. 

—A portion of the lace in the Princess Bga- 
TRICE’S collection dates from the time of Henry 
II., comprising some of that Alencon point found 
in a lumber-room at St. James’s Palace some 
years ago, and is estimated in value at twenty 
thousand dollars. 

—At Mrs. Lanetry’s début, in A Fair En- 
counter, she showed no embarrassment, and her 
voice filled the hall, where a thousand people 
listened. Oscar WILDE, who was present, was 
conspicuous by a sunflower-colored handker- 
chief protruding from his waistcoat pocket. 

—The London critics praise SWINBURNB’S new 
drama of Queen Mary. 

—M. AvuGuste MENARD has discovered in a 
French chateau the manuscript of the classical 
lessons given to the son of Louis XIV. by Huet, 
MONTAUSIER, and Bossvet, which show that the 
last was not the flatterer of despotism that he 
has been believed to have been. 

—The London News says that “‘ Topper is, as 
it were, a refined and chastened WaLt Wuait- 
MAN.”’ It is asked if the converse is true, that 
WHITMAN is a cvarse and boisterous TUPPER. 

—A piano, supposed to be that on which Sir 
Water Scort’s daughters ANNE and SopHIa 
received their tirst lessons, was among the wed- 
ding presents of a bride in Edinburgh lately, 
it having been given to her mother’s family in 
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—Dorg, who has been reported to work in his 
atelier, even in oils, by artificial light, says now 
that no good painting can be produced by such 
light, and that the electric light applied to pic- 
tures fails to bring out their colors properly. 

—Mr. Burret, nephew of the former Presi- 
dent of the French Assembly, is about to marry 
Mile. De Bors-GuILBERT, who claims to be a 
lineal descendant of the unpleasant Templar of 
Ivanhoe. 

—An “Appreciative Subscriber’ makes the fol- 
lowing useful suggestion concerning the beauti- 
ful art pictures published in the Bazar: “I want 
to tell you of a way in which I use Bazar pic- 
tures, which delights all my friends. I have on 
the end of my parlor mantel-piece (in front) a 
piece of old gold satin three-quarters of a yard 
long and half a yard wide, fringed on the end, 
and on this I pin, for instance, Mrs. GARFIELD, 
and keep her there a week or a month or so; 
then I take her off, and put on one of the exqui- 
site Types of Beauty which you have been giving 
us this year.”’ 

—The coronation of the Czar is to be a purely 
Sclav festival. No oranges. 

—Miss Mary Howarp, of Cambridge, Massa- 


| chusetts, celebrated her one-hundred-and-first 


Christmas last year. 

—By permission of the Queen, a collection of 
music composed by the late Prince Consort, 
which will include a number of songs with Ger- 
man words, never heard except in the royal 
drawing-room, and a violin solo which the Duke 
of Edinburgh has often played, will soon be pub- 
lished in London, the Queen reserving a royalty 
upon it. 

—Among the ALFRED DE MussET antograph 
letters and manuscripts, the sale of which is op- 
posed by the relatives, is an album of drawings 
made by the poet during his journey to Italy 
with George Sand. 

—Mr. Cuarves Levi Woopsury, only son of 
the late Judge Woopsury, brother-in-law of 
MONTGOMERY Buarr, and a prominent Demo- 
cratic lawyer of Boston, is probably the most 
profound Talmudic and Cabalistic scholar in 
America. 

—The Prince and Princess of Wales are every- 
where huzzaed in Paris, while the carriage of the 
French President passes unnoticed. 

—Mr. Davip, a wealthy real estate owner, and 
Mr. Geppes, a stock-broker, of Montreal, came 
lately to fisticuffs over neglect of an invitation 
from Lord Lorne to the ladies of a lawn tennis 
club to visit Ottawa. 

—Miss Ise.in, Miss LORILLARD, the Misses 
GRINNELL, Miss DREXEL, and Mrs. SEWARD 
Wess are all quite famous and fearless riders, 
Mrs. AuGcust BeLmont, Mrs. Havemeyek, Judge 
Hi.ton’s daughter, and others have been giving 
entertainments in which the hostess engages the 
ring of the Riding Academy, invites a limited 
number of friends, spends two or three hoars in 
eantering, galloping, and dancing quadrilles on 
horseback, and then adjourns with her company 
to her own house for an elegant supper. 





























DESIGN FOR CURTAINS, PORTIERES, TABLE COVERS, ETC.—From tae New York Decorative Art Soctery. 
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Passion-Vine Design. 
F\HIS design can be adapted to almost any 
piece of embroidery. For curtain bands it 
is very effective worked in the purple shades, or 
in the brilliant shades of scarlet one sees so 
much of in the south of France and in Italy, 
Use the scarlet shades on an old gold satin band, 
working in both crewel and silk, and the effect 
is very rich. Put these bands, when finished, on 
an olive ground, and you have a handsome cur- 
tain, with very little work. The passion-vine 
stamped on a plain linen or damask towel, either 
one end or both ends, outlined in red cotton, 
makes a pretty stand cover. This design has 
been worked in delicate shades of purple crewel 
on Russia crash bands, and intended to be used 
for curtains. The charge for stamping this de- 
sign at the New York Society of Decorative Art 
is forty cents a yard on linens, and fifty cents a 
yard on satin, felt, or plush. 








Cravat Bows.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 21. 

Tue cravat bow Fig. 1 is composed of three 
strips of India mull four inches wide and gradu- 
ated in length, which are rounded at both ends, 
and edged with lace two inches wide. The strips 
are pleated at the middle, and fastened over one 
another on a stiff net back under a mull crossing. 

The cravat bow Fig. 2 consists of two strips of 
ivory white grenadine, the lower one five inches 
wide and twenty long, and the upper three inch- 
es wide and sixteen long. The former is edged 
with d’Aurillac lace two inches and a half wide 
along one side, pleated along the opposite side, 
and fastened on a stiff net back. The second 
strip is edged along both sides with similar lace, 
pleated through the middle, and fastened over 
the first strip under a grenadine knot. 


Fichu-Collars.—Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 21. 

For the fichu-collar Fig. 1 a round stiff net 
foundation collar is required, which is three inch- 
es and a half deep in the back, sloped to three 
inches at the front, and joined to a standing col- 
lar an inch and a quarter wide. This is edged 
at the bottom with gathered lace four inches 
wide, and covered by a row of similar lace, which 
is joined to the upper edge. The standing collar 
is covered with lace insertion over silk. The 
ends in front are formed by two strips of mull 
half a yard long and fourteen inches wide. They 
are rounded on one side from one upper to the 
opposite lower corner, and edged with lace on 
the rounded side. The upper straight end is 
pleated and joined to the stiff foundation. When 
the collar is worn the ends are tied. 

The collar Fig. 2 consists of three graduated 
strips of cream-colored gauze, which are sloped 
at the bottom and edged with lace. At the top 
they are pleated, and arranged in the manner 
shown in the illustration on a stiff net back, 
which is joined to a standing collar. The latter 
is covered with lace over cream-colored satin, 
and finished at the top with a lace frill. The 
collar is fastened on the left side under a bow of 
cream satin ribbon. 


Spanish Lace Mother Hubbard Collar 
with Jabot. 
See illustration on page 21. 

For the Mother Hubbard collar a bias strip of 
cream-colored Surah a yard long and three inch- 
es wide is edged on one side with cream Spanish 
lace four inches and a half wide. On the oppo- 
site side it is turned down half an inch, shirred 
twice, and set on a stiff neck-band over the low- 
er edge of an upright lace frill two inches and a 
half wide. The jabot is composed of cascades 
of lace arranged on a stiff foundation twelve 
inches long and two and a half wide, and two 
bows of cream satin ribbon. 


Plush, Surah, and Lace Fichu-Collar. 
See illustration on page 21. 

Tue collar, which is made of light blue plush 
over foundation lining, is two inches deep in the 
back, and sloped to an inch at the ends. At- 
tached to the ends of the collar are strips of 
light blue satin Surah eight inches wide and four 
long, which are closely shirred, and edged at the 
bottom with wide cream Jace. Similar lace side- 
pleated is set around the lower edge of the col- 
lar. Satin Surah scarfs, fringed at the ends, are 
fastened to the shirring on the under side, and 
knotted below the lace. 


Morning Slippers.—Figs, 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 21. 

Fig. 1 is a patent-leather slipper, which is lined 
with blue silk, and ornamented with white silk 
stitching and applied embroidery in red, blue, 
and olive iridescent metal beads. The edge is 
finished with a black satin ribbon ruche. 

The low Oriental slipper Fig. 2 is of ruby 
plush, lined with satin of the same shade. The 
top is edged with heavy gold cord, which is form- 
ed into loops on the instep. 


Knitted Reticule. 
See illustration on page 21. 

Tue body of this reticule is knitted in alternate 
stripes of blue and white Germantown wool. 
The fluffy border at the top and bottom is knit- 
ted with zephyr wool of the same colors. It is 
mounted on a frame made of card-board and 
whalebone, and is completed by a blue satin bag. 
Begin with the white wool, and cast on 88 st. 
(stitch). Knit 3 rounds, which must all appear 
plain on the right side of the work, then 7 rounds, 
all to look purled, and again 3 plain rounds. 
Repeat these 13 rounds 81 times, using blue and 
white wool in turn, and then join the ends, for 
which take up the foundation st. on a needle, and 
cast them off together with tle st. in the last 
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Carp Basket. 


Knitrep Rericuce. 
round. For the border at the top take a double 


thread of white zephyr wool, cast on 9 st., and knit 2 hate ee ; y Fasten the upper ends of the whalebone to a see- 
back and forth as follows: 1st round.—Knit plain. ao > " ; ond strip of card-board an inch and a half wide 
and twenty inches long, and join to this strip the 
upper edge of the knitted side. Cover the strips 
of card-board with the fluffy border. <A piece of 
blue satin twelve inches long and twenty wide is required for 
the bag. Join the ends, gather the lower edge and sew it to 
the bottom of the reticule, and sew it also to the top of the 
upper strip of card- 
board. Turn down the 
top of the satin, and 
sew twice through the 
double mate- 
rial to form a 
shirr, through 
which draw blue 
silk crochet cord 
finished at the 
ends with ball 
tassels, The han- 
dles are formed 
by a number of blue and white 
crochet cords, which are di- 
vided into four strands, and 
braided around a piece of 
white silk bonnet wire. Cro- 
chet cords terminating in ball 
tassels are tied at the ends of 
the handles. 


Card Basket. 


Tue bottom of this black 
and white cane card basket is 
ornamented with an open pat- 








9a round.—Inse » right-hanc edie at » firs - 
= a. yo eo iL tek aoe wre geo a bot Fig. 1.—Mvcct anp Lace Ficav-Coivar. Fig. 2.—Gavuze anp Lace Ficav-Coiiar. 

dle, and wind it around a mesh an inch in cireum- 
ference placed at the back of the work; put the wool over the 
needle again, and work off the st. Work off the rest of the 
st. in the same manner, 
}> PES 39 8d round.—Knit plain, 
A hy treating each double st. 

< y yf 


as one, after which with- 











draw the Fig. 1.—Parent-Leatuer Siirper. 
mesh from 





the loops. 
Continue to 
repeat the 2d 
and 3d rounds 
until the bor- 
der is long 
enough, using 
blueand white 
wool in turn, 
and then join 
the ends. Work the border for the 
bottom in a similar manner on a 
foundation of 6 st. For the bottom 
of the reticule cut an oval piece of 
pasteboard five inches long and three 
wide, and cover it on both sides with 
blue satin. Join an upright strip of 
eard-board an inch wide, covered 
with foundation lining, to the outer 
edge of the bottom, and near the 
upper edge of the strip join on the 
knitted side. At even distances on 








tern in Spanish embroidery, 
, the inside of the strip of card-board ? underlaid with ruby velvet 
* Spanish Lack Morner fasten the lower ends of four strips 1.—Torxisn Taster Cover.—[See Fig. 2.]—From Original in which is bound with olive vel- 
Hvuspparp Cotnar wir of whalebone which are long enough Oriental Collection at Vienna Museum ™ vet. The design for the em- Piusn, Suran, anp Lace 
J ABOT. to reach the top of the knitted side, For design see next Supplement, No. X., Fig. 41. broidery, which is executed on Ficuu-CoLiar. 
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écru batiste with either olive or ruby silk and 
gold thread, together with details of the work, is 
given on page 757, Bazar No. 48, Vol. XIV. The 
top of the basket is studded with tufts of ruby, 
olive, and peacock blue silk and gold thread, and 
pompoas with pendent tassels in the same colors 
are attached on either side of the handle and at 
the four corners. 





AT HOME, JANUARY FIRST. 


‘ EEP into the library—do, father—and see 
the dear girls. What a picture they make!” 

Mr. Bell down town was a man much respect- 
ed as a rich, successful merchant, much feared 
as an overshrewd financier; up town, in his own 
house, he was just “father.” Mrs. Bell, a come- 
ly, stout, blonde matron, had let her whole soul 
overflow on the little bald head of her first baby. 
Successive babies brought more outpouring of in- 
exhaustible affection and indulgence. She was 
content as a brooding dove to be only “ mother,” 
and that Mr. Bell could ask greater glory or hon- 
or than to be “ father,” why, the idea was absurd. 
So absurd that it never came into his mind. On 
tiptoe he obeyed his wife’s injunction, and look- 
ed in at the library door. 

“ What are they doing ?” he asked, in a whis- 
per. 

“ Directing envelopes for the New-Year’s cards 
—the invitations to call, you know.” 

They were certainly pretty, those three girls, 
with their slender forms thrown into graceful, 
unrestrained attitudes, as they sat about the li- 
brary table eagerly talking and busily writing. 
They were respectively nineteen, eighteen, and 
sixteen years old; and called respectively Jo or 
Josie for Josephine, Sissy for Cecilia, and Tiny 
for Christina. These were their home pet names, 
to be sure, but following a custom that obtains 
nowadays, they chose to be known by these di- 
minutives outside in the fashionable world. The 
great society paper described them as “three 
Graces shading in styles of beauty from Miss Jo- 
sie’s brunette brilliancy, through Miss Sissy’s 
brown - haired, blue-eyed bewilderment, to Miss 
Tiny’s moonlight blondeness.” The description 
was considered accurate as well as extremely po- 
etical, and Mrs. Bell had asked the reporter to 
Junch. 

Josie read off names from a list, the other two 
sisters wrote, and a fourth—a mite called Poppet 
—neatly piled up envelopes. 

“ Let’s see,” said Josie—“ the A’s, B’s, C’s—all 
done down to the M's. Morse, Morris, McIntyre, 
Mumford—” 

Sissy, who was biting her pen-handle in deep 
reflection, and had turned up her blue eyes to the 
ceiling until she looked like the saint whose name 
she bore, interrupted just here with, 

“Jo, didn’t we meet a Montgomery some- 
where ?” 

“Montgomery? No. Yes; there was some- 
body of that name, it seems to me, at Saratoga.” 

“IT remember,” exclaimed Tiny, getting upon 
her knees in the chair like a child, and stretching 
well across the table, ‘ somebody, I’ve forgotten 
who, brought him up to us one day on the piazza, 
and said he was an agreeable man who lounged 
about the office and seemed to have no friends.” 

“ Oh ye—s,” said Josie, with uncertainty; “and 
I think he spoke of being at the Windsor, in New 
York. Direct him an envelope, Sissy.” 

“ But, Josie,” asked Tiny, “ do we know him ?” 

“ Nonsense, child; people aren’t so exact at 
New-Year’s, And we must have a lot of calls. 
Three girls of us! why, less than two or three 
hundred calls would be a disgrace.” 

“Of course,” said Sissy, with a sense of the 
gravest responsibility ; “and to secure that num- 
ber we must send out at least twice as many in- 
vitations. There, ‘Mr. Montgomery, Windsor Ho- 
tel.’ It may not find him, but there’s a chance, 
and every one counts.” She threw the directed 
envelope among the others that were ready to be 
stamped and mailed. 

“Well, my pets,” Mr. Bell asked, as he came 
in and looked down at the pretty group in fond 
pride, “ where are all these cards to be sent ?” 

“ Oh, papa,” exclaimed Jo, “ now just run away 
—we're so busy.” 

“ Now, papa”—and Sissy jumped up and kissed 
him—* do be a docile parent, there’s a dear.” 

“Yes, and don’t disturb us,” added Miss Tiny, 
clapping her hand over a pile of envelopes to pro- 
tect them from scrutiny. 

Mr. Bell looked amused, patted their heads all 
around, and observed, in a mildly speculative way, 
as he saw about one-quarter of the number to be 
sent, “It seems to me there are a great many.” 

“Tt’s all right, papa; we know the customs of 
society,” came the re-assuring chorus. 

“We know the cuthtomth of thothiety perfec’- 
ly,” echoed in a shrill solo from Poppet, who at 
present lisps, being minus one milk-tooth in front, 
but who will shortly be known to the newspapers 
as “the piquant Miss Poppet Bell.” 

Then all the girls jump up and make a dash 
at papa, and in a few moments a handsome old 
gentleman, very merry and very proud of his 
handsome and merry girls, makes a feint of hav- 
ing been ejected with great violence from the li- 
brary, and the door is closed and locked on the 
inside. 

Mr. Bell can hardly stop laughing to say to his 
wife, “I suppose you know all about the cards 
sent out ?” 

“Oh no,” she answers, placidly; “I leave so- 
cial matters to the girls. They’re great favorites, 
father, and very attractive. The number of friends 
they have is astonishing. It’s all right.” 

foree of example, Mr. Bell echoes, cheer- 
fully, “Ob yes, it’s all right.” 





On New-Year’s Day there was a very rainbow 
of girls in the Bell drawing-room. Such filmy, 
dainty-bued dresses, such bright cheeks and eyes, 
such a bewildering tangle of glossy hair, never 





before shimmered around a prosperous, beaming 
old father. Mr. Bell was so apt to be late down 
town, or deeply absorbed in business schemes, or 
“seeing a man” in the library during the even- 
ing, that he had seldom met his daughters in 
grand toilette, and had never realized what radi- 
ant creatures they were, and that up town he was 
chiefly known as “the Bell girls’ father.” He 
himself, in full dress and a light overcoat, was 
«omplimented by his eldest daughter as “ just too 
sweet for anything.” Then he jumped into the 
carriage, consulted a formidable list, and began 
the day’s work. 

The first caller at the house was old Mr. Crump 
—‘ nobody at all, you know; just a friend of 
mamma’s ages ago, when she was young,” as 
Sissy remarked. 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Mrs. Bell, with rapture, as she 
was entertaining him, “my dear girls are quite 
leaders of society.” 

“Yes, madam,” answered the ridiculous old 
party; “and we live in the only country in the 
world where a mother can make such a boast of 
children in their teens.” 

“| know it,” responded the mother, with a sigh 
of pious contentment, “ and I’m devoutly grateful 
for our free institutions.” 

“Free and easy institutions,” Mr. Crump sug- 
gested; then pinching Poppet’s cheek, he asked, 
“Well, small child, and what do you do on New- 
Year’s Day?” 

“Oh, I retheive all day long. It ith quite tire- 
thome,” said Poppet, graveiy. 

Crump, as he gave a hasty farewell nod, made 
some strange noise under his breath. Josie 
thought it was a groan, but Tiny, who stood near- 
est, said, “It was a swear, an awful swear.” 

“T think,” said Poppet, “ he ith dreffully poky, 
and hathn’t any thyle.” 

The early calls were mostly from very young 
men, solemn under a sense of juvenility, or hila- 
rious and kindly patronizing toward elder people. 

At eleven o’clock Josie whispered to Sissy: 
“What a bore! I hate boys.” 

By noon old married men and the heads of 
families hurried in, paid elaborate compliments, 
declared that Mrs. Bell hadn’t grown a day older 
in twenty years; then made off, checking against 
the name “ Bell” in a business-like way just at 
the carriage door. 

“ At last!” exclaimed Josie, about one o'clock 
—‘ at last the marriageable men are coming.” 

They came by dozens—men who led the Ger- 
man, men who drove their own “ four-in-hands,” 
men who lounged about clubs, men who had “seen 
life” in Paris, and watched talkative young girls 
with a sinister interest. 

Rather late in the afternoon Mrs. Bell became 
so pleased with a tall, handsome, dark-haired man 
ot about thirty-five, who spoke in a mellow voice 
and with an English inflection, that she contrived 
to whisper to Josie, “ What's his name ?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know, mamma,” answered 
the young lady, gayly. ‘There are dozens here 
whose faces even I can’t recall.” 

“Oh yes,” Sissy chimed in with a languid 
smile, “ we sent so many cards, you know.” 

Mrs. Bell, who had begun to feel he would 
make an ideal son-in-law, said to the gentleman, 
with a proper preamble, “ It is unpardonable, but 
we have really forgotten your name.” 

“ Montgomery,” he suavely replied. “ Your 
card came to my hotel—the Windsor.” 

“Oh yes, certainly, of course. The girls sent 
out a great many. Pleasant custom, isn’t it ?” 

“Charming custom,” answered Mr. Montgom- 
ery, So — convenient —that is, I mean so—so 
cordial,” His eyes were fixed in a horrible stare 
directly over Mrs. Bell’s shoulder, and he hurried- 
ly offered his arm. “My dear madam” (he stam- 
mered dreadfully), “ will you permit me to ad- 
mire” (he jerked out the words) “the works of 
art in the next room ?” 

Mrs. Bell turned about to see at what he was 
staring in that ghastly way, and found standing 
behind her nothing worse than a short, stout man 
of forty or so, with a florid countenance, and a 
pleasant smile upon it, who was waiting to pay 
his New-Year’s compliment. That duly received, 
she took Mr. Montgomery’s proffered arm, and 
went into the next room to view a large oil-paint- 
ing. The stout gentleman followed them, and 
cheerfully offered the remark, “Fine picture.” 
Mr. Montgomery dashed off to a corner where 
there was a piece of statuary. The stout man 
dashed off to the corner also, and gave the opin- 
ion, “ Fine statue.” 

“ Poppet,” whispered Mrs. Bell, beckoning the 
child to her, “ go and ask Josie this gentleman’s 
name.” 

Meanwhile he was delivering quite a little lec- 
ture on art. “The wonderful permanency of 
works in marble renders them of value to the 
historian; they are, so to speak, petrified his- 
tory,” he said, blandly. 

Poppet came running back, and said, in capi- 
tal imitation of her elders, ‘“‘ We really can’t thay 
who everybody ith.” 

Mr. Montgomery’s attention seemed fixed on a 
fine etching that hung near the open door, and 
he went toward it. The stout person performed 
a sort of quadrille figure in front of him all the 
way, and stationed himself on the threshold. 
Montgomery attempted to cross that threshold ; 
a fat hand met his advancing shoulder, and the 
words, “Qh no!” very gently spoken, met his 
ear. 

The words were evidently softer than the grasp ; 
for at the moment the three girls and a train of 
callers were passing through to the dining-room, 
where a collation was spread, and Mr. Montgom- 
ery staggered back, violently propelled by that 
plump hand. The rude stout man seemed about 
to speak with great vehemence, but he looked 
into the faces of the three young girls in succes- 
sion, and down into Poppet’s innocent, wide-open- 
ed eyes, then laughed, and said, “ Why, ladies, 
here’s a fortunate meeting: this gentleman has 
forgotten me, but I know him.” Montgomery 





looked something like an upright corpse. “I’ve 
been looking for him along time. Why, Charles” 
—and he put out his hand—‘“ don’t you remem- 
ber—” Montgomery was still uncanny to see. 
“ Don’t you remember—your brother Jack ?” 

Then the stout man seized the younger one’s 
hand, wrung it, and laughed again in the heart- 
iest way imaginable. The newly found Charles 
stepped back, stepped forward, looked about wild- 
ly, then finally ejaculated, “Jack! oh yes, Jack !” 

“Your brother Jack.” 

“Yes. How d’ye do?” 

Mrs. Bell murmured in happy sympathy, “ How 
fortunate! what a delightful meeting!” and the 
girls chirruped like little birds about the wonder- 
ful scene, while the brothers spoke quietly apart. 

From that moment hearty Mr. Jack’s devotion 
to his newly found relative knew no bounds, Arm 
in arm they went to the refreshment table. 
Charles had a singularly small appetite, but Jack 
ate enough for both, and remarked with solici- 
tude, “Charlie was never very strong—always li- 
able to turn pale and break down—eh, old boy, 
weren't you ?” 

“Yes, oh ye—yes,” answered Charles. 

“ Why,” exclaimed Sissy, “it's quite wonderful ! 
How did you know your brother was here ?” 

“Why,” said Jack, still holding Charlie’s arm, 
“T traced him to the Windsor, and seeing your 
card in his room, followed here on the chance of 
finding him, and also” (this with a gallant bow) 
“ of paying my respects to some American ladies.” 

It was about six o’clock, and the calling had 
fallen off as the wretched victims of the day’s 
pleasure took the usual dinner-time for a breath- 
ing-space before the evening’s rush and hurry. 
In fact, not a visitor remained except the happy 
reunited brothers, and Jack proposed, “ Now, 
Charlie, let us go.” 

Charles refused flatly, and asked permission to 
see the conservatory—a fragrant little bower at 
the extreme end of the long vista of connecting 
rooms. The ladies assented, and the cheerful 
brother Jack followed close. 

“Charming !” exclaimed the fascinating man. 
‘““Such roses I’ve rarely seen. There’s a fine va- 
riety ; and stepping lightly on a shelf full of pots, 
he leaned toward the window to catch a crimson 
bud that was nodding its fragrance from near the 
sash. A moment more and he reached the flow- 
er; then there was a tremendous blow, a crash of 
glass, a dreadful thunder of falling flower-pots, 
screams, a wild confusion, and Mr. Charles Mont- 
gomery had jumped through the window as nim- 
bly, if not as quietly, as a cat. The frightened 
women hardly realized what had happened before 
the devoted brother Jack, with more crash of 
flower-pots and glass, had jumped after him 
through the same opening. A balcony was out- 
side the window, and there was a terrible tram- 
pling and struggle there. 

“Help! help! come here!” Mrs. Bell shriek- 
ed, for the three black men-servants who were in 
the house. They came running, and in great ex- 
citement. There were racing and chasing in the 
yard, and a great scuffling at a gate that led out 
into the street (the house being on a corner); then 
came several pistol-shots in quick succession. At 
the firing all the servants ran down the basement 
stairs, one brave fellow exclaiming, 

“Don’t yer be scared, missus; I’s gwine ter 
fetch de kitchen poker.” 

Then in through the splintered sash came 
Charles Montgomery, and after him, much 
breathed, the loving brother Jack, a smoking pis- 
tol in his hand, and a dreadful oath on his lips. 
Round and round the drawing-room rushed the 
pursued and the pursuer. The brave darky 
showed a woolly head and two white eyes over 
the top step of the basement stairs, and shout- 
ed, “I done got de poker,” then disappeared in 
safety. 

Jack shrieked, “Give up! give up, I tell you!” 
Then, as the desperate man fled toward the fright- 
ened women for refuge, called out,“ Lie down on 
the floor, ladies ; I’m going to fire.” 

Down on the floor they dropped, toilettes and 
all; fire he did, and Mrs. Beil yelled loud enough 
to bring in twenty gens-d’armes if she had been 
in Paris. There were more fierce oaths, there 
was more pursuit, then the wildest, maddest strug- 
gle of all near the front door, followed by a dull 
blow, a heavy fall, and—silence. 

At this moment a latch-key turned, and Mr. 
Bell came cheerfully into his home. 

On the marble floor of the hall lay a tall man 
senseless and bleeding. Over him stood a short, 
florid man wiping the perspiration from his fore- 
head and putting up a pistol. An exclamation 
of alarm and horror escaped the master of the 
house. 

Jack hurried to say, “I suppose you are Mr. 
Bell 2” 

“T am—and—and—” he assumed a threaten- 
ing attitude. 

“Father !” shrieked Mrs. Bell and the girls, and 
a bunch of white faces looked out from the back 
parlor door. Mr. Bell rushed to the messenger 
alarm box, and gave the signal for the police. 

“Now, now, keep cool, and I'll explain,” said 
Jack, pleasantly. “This genteel person who had 
an invitation to call on you is a fugitive from jus- 
tice. He’s nothing less than a— Never mind; 
I’m sorry to frighten these ladies, and I tried ev- 
ery device, even to calling myself his long-lost 
brother, to get my man quietly out of your house, 
and arrest him in the street. I’ve feeling for the 
domestic sanctities; I’ve daughters of my own. 
You see, he’s been hiding for several years, and 
now, thinking pursuit was over, came out quite 
boldly under a new name.” 

Two policemen appeared at the door. 

“Tell the chief of police—his house is close 
by,” said the cool party—“ that Jack Trapper, of 
the London force, has taken the man in the Car- 
ter case, and ask the chief to step here if he will.” 

While Mr. Bell was slowly taking in the strange 
proceedings, that high official arrived, greeted Jack 
familiarly as “Mr. Trapper,” and at once had Mont- 





gomery, who had opened his eyes with the hunted 
look of a wild beast, carried out by four officers. 

Mr. Jack Trapper followed, only turning at the 
door to bow politely and remark ;: “I’m very sor- 
ry, ladies—I have a family myself—but it all came 
from that card. My prisoner is charged with— 
murder,” 

The scared women turned to the chief of po- 
lice, who confirmed the statement, added that the 
man, beyond a doubt, was guilty, promised to keep 
the affair out of the papers, and also politely with- 
drew. 

“Great Heaven!” exclaimed Mr. Bell to his 
wife, “ how did you come to know the wretch ?” 

‘“‘]—I didn’t know him,” she stammered. 

“ We—we met him for just a few minutes on 
the piazza at Saratoga,” Josie explained, in a 
trembling voice, “‘ and—and—well, you know, it’s 
quite a fashion to send out New-Year’s cards so 
—so freely.” 

Mr. Bell opened his lips for the strongest in- 
vective that up town had ever heard from them, 
but he mastered himself, and only ordered, in 
tones of thunder: “(ro to bed, every one of you! 
Go!” 

A very washed-out rainbow of girls crept up 
to their several rooms, and sobbed themselves to 
sleep. 

“T find,” said the roused father to his wife, 
“that fashion and society don’t guide and pro- 
tect young girls. For the future we'll govern our 
daughters, not be governed by them.” 

These things took place last year. This year 
the three beauties are spoken of as “ Mr. Bell’s 
daughters,” not “the Bell girls.” Also, the few 
men who have invitations for New-Year’s Day, 
directed in the bold business hand familiar to 
Mr, Bell’s correspondents, think themselves rath- 
er lucky. 

Poppet, by-the-way, stays in the nursery this 
year, and says, with proper dignity, “I don’t re- 
thieve.” 





TRUE ART NEEDLE-WORK. 
II. 

By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
\ 7 E will now pass to the practical application 

to needle-work of the four fundament- 
al principles treated of in our last article. For 
this purpose we will take form and composition 
together, under the name of “conventional treat- 
ment.” We have already shown the necessity 
for some knowledge of form, and the more ex- 
tensive this knowledge, the more our eyes and 
hands are trained to see and to copy the subtle- 
ties of form, the better. The greatest freedom, 
quickness, and accuracy of hand can be obtained 
by practice, and by this also the eye can be taught 
to compare form with form, so that one thing 
may not overpower another, This eye-training in 
the grace of curves and the appreciation of spaces 
leads unconsciously to some knowledge of com- 
position, which is the balancing of part with 
part, and the arranging and massing of forms 
and colors. The first and most important requi- 
site is that our design should suit the space it is 
intended to fill, Thus a painter or sculptor 
would not put a pyramidal arrangement of fig- 
ures on a frieze, but would, on the contrary, fill it 
with a procession or some such subject, in which 
the interest is continuous, and is not centred on 
one point; but if decorating a gable end the in- 
terest would naturally be massed in the centre of 
the apex. This absolute necessity of adapting 
our design to the space to be filled forces us to 
what is called conventional treatment, for any- 
thing artificially arranged is in a measure con- 
ventionally treated. 

The popular idea that the object of art is to 
imitate nature, and that the more deceptive the 
imitation the greater the art, is essentially untrue 
as regards ornamental or decorative art; and 
needle-work, rightly treated, is a purely decora- 
tive art; that is, its true use being to enrich some- 
thing by its presence, it can not be considered an 
independent art, like painting. If, therefore, imi- 
tative art is wanted, we must go to the brush, and 
not to the needle. A lecturer at the Royal Insti- 
tution recently said, “Ornament may be defined 
as including all artistic design which is not of 
sufficient interest or expressive power to have in- 
dependent value in itself, but which is added to 
some object to give to that object an interest or 
beauty which it would not otherwise possess.” 
It must be granted that the needle has not suffi- 
cient expressive power to copy nature accurately, 
as the brush can. There are, it is true, some 
wonderful attempts in that direction, but they are 
never so satisfactory as a painting, or so decora- 
tive as the same subject more broadly treated 
with the needle. All who give the subject con- 
sideration will admit that our powers of imitation 
must necessarily be limited by the materials with 
which we work. Thus a sculptor has to content 
himself with representing hair, eyebrows, etc., by 
a few bold lines and deep hollows, giving the 
masses effectively, but not attempting to repre- 
sent each hair, knowing that were he so to at- 
tempt, he would spend years over the work, and 
the result would be a failure. He would not 
have given any more character to his figure, or 
conveyed more clearly the thought of which it is 
the outcome, than if he had left the hair almost 
wholly to the imagination of the spectator. So 
every material in which we work has its limits; 
they are not always so defined as in sculpture, 
and we often forget we are using conventional 
methods, as in pencil-drawing, where the foliage 
of trees is rendered by a purely conventional 
treatment. We are taught a certain touch for 
beech-trees, another for oaks, another for firs— 
all alike conventional—because these strokes have 
been found to give the best general effect of these 
trees, far more representative than any attempt 
at drawing each leaf as it hangs. So outline is also 
purely arbitrary. No natural object has a hard 
defined line around it, but we must give it one in 
order to show its shape on paper. Being, there- 
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fore, thus limited by our materials, we shall do 
the best and most satisfactory work by keeping 
within their bounds, and not attempting towrs de 
Soree. 

In needle-work there is still another limitation 
besides its materials, namely, its decorative char- 
acter. Embroidery is surface ornament, meant 
to enrich surfaces which would otherwise be un- 
interesting, and besides the necessary convention- 
alism imposed by this consideration, there is still 
farther restraint imposed by our having to adapt 
our design to the place it is to fill, It is almost 
impossible to define the limits of natural treat- 
ment except in a most general way. In needle- 
work no shadows are admissible, and no raised 
work that is intended to increase naturalness ; for 
embroidery is mere surface ornament, and no de- 
ceptive naturalism can be pleasing in it. Where 
the design is suggested by natural objects, the 
best way is to bear in mind that our first desire 
should be to make the design fill, without crowd- 
ing and with proper balance of parts, the space 
at our disposal. The style of the design should 
be adapted to the use to which it is to be put, and 
where possible, to the general surroundings. If 
these objects are put first, natural treatment will 
find its own limits,- As we must employ a cer- 
tain amount of formality to get our design into 
the given space, to preserve unity of effect we 
must use a like amount of formality in the col- 
oring. 

There are various degrees of conventional treat- 
ment. First, the simple arrangement of lines and 
curves, barely suggestive of any natural object ; 
then some natural object is taken as a base, and 
treated as the Greeks treated the acanthus leaf, 
and the Egyptians the papyrus; or, again, there 
is the less severe and more flowing style, like the 
Persian and Indian foliage patterns, where a cer- 
tain naturalness of general form is joined to con- 
ventional color and treatment of detail. These 
three broad divisions are capable of an infinite 
amount of variety and combination. In needle- 
work two of the three are often seen in one de- 
sign, as in a flowing or rambling pattern of leaf 
and flower inclosed in a border of lines and half- 
moons, such as we see on old curtains of the last 
century. For curtains such rambling patterns 
are perhaps the best, as the design is not serious- 
ly disturbed by the folds into which they fall. 
For a frieze or a horizontal border a more form- 
al treatment is desirable; here the idea of suc- 
cession conveyed by repetition is always pleasing. 
The ingenuity should be exercised to obtain va- 
riety with uniformity, such as a series of spaces, 
panelled, arched, or otherwise inclosed, each con- 
taining a different device or flower, though pre- 
serving a certain similarity in character. We 
should not place first a thick, heavy flower, such 
as a sunflower, and then some thin, feathery 
grasses, or a formal classical device succeeded by 
birds and butterflies. It is best to have a suc- 
cession of one kind of thing in different varieties, 
or an alternative arrangement, or else we destroy 
the soothing effect of repetition. We must also 
remember the rules of composition, and keep the 
design well balanced, not filling up one space 
with a heavy flower, and another with one so 
thinly covering it as to look bare. If the design 
be flowers, they must be so arranged as to cover 
about the same space ; or if birds, they must be 
of much the same size, so that one shall not 
outweigh the other. Attention to these small 
points, and to their relation to each other in size 
and color—in fact, attention to les valeurs—will 
give tone and good style to our design,. Ama- 
teur work is often good in conception and execu- 
tion, but fails lamentably from inattention to 
these rules of art. 

To illustrate more fully the necessity of con- 
ventionalizing to some extent, let us suppose that 
we wish to fill a triangular space with a design 
of wild roses copied from nature. We find that 
among all the twisting and twining sprays there 
is no one that will exactly fill the given shape; 
we must alter the turn of a leaf here and there, 
bend down a twig in one direction, and throw out 
a bunch of flowers in another; to avoid crowd- 
ing we must reduce the quantity of stalk and 
leaf and bud. When we take up our needle with 
its crewel or silk, we find it impossible to give all 
the varying shades of the leaf, all the jagged 
edges, all the thorns, all the stamens, all the 
crimpings on the petals. Our materials will not 
do it; and if they could, the result would not be 
pleasing ; there would be a mass of colors, a sense 
of confusion, of great labor, and after all they 
would not look natural. Instead of a few roses 
suggestive of summer bowers, there would be a 
confused mass of leaves and flowers suggestive 
of nothing but of ineffectual effort. Decorative 
work should never suggest fatigue, or that some- 
thing has been attempted which has only been 
imperfectly rendered; good result is only to be 
obtained after great labor and study, for in our 
conventionalizing we must be truthful, and though 
we can not give the whole truth, we must give 
nothing but what is true. A good designer will 
always retain the leading characteristics of a flow- 
er, though he conventionalize it ever so formally. 

Repose is greatly to be sought for in decorative 
work, and to obtain it we are forced to make a 
choice among many details. Mr. Poynter says: 
“The attainment of that power of subordination 
of detail, that power of reticence arising from 
the knowledge of what is worthless, and so to be 
rejected, of what is important, and so to be re- 
tained as valuable, is the very foundation of all 
art, and is one of the most important ends to 
which study is to be directed.” . Another element 
of success in designing is to preserve the same 
degree of conventional treatment, the same sty/e, 
throughout the design. The most severely con- 
ventional treatment is that which reduces the de- 
sign to a mere symbol for the flower intended, as 
in the heraldic rose and fleur-de-lis, which retain 
only the abstract lines in the flowers. Sometimes 
this extreme treatment is employed merely as a 
sign of: vegetable life, as in old stained glass, 





where it served to denote that the action took 
place out-of-doors. In early needle-work this 
treatment is largely to be found, and is there per- 
fectly appropriate, but with our improved appli- 
ances it is no longer necessary, except where a 
space left in a geometrical pattern may be better 
filled by such symbols of vegetable life than by a 
more faithful paraphrase of natural form, or in 
applied work, where the clumsiness of the mate- 
rial hinders more delicate lines. 

The most essential thing to remember in art 
needle-work is that its aim is decoration, and its 
decorative purpose being most important, we 
must seek grace of curve and well-balanced ar- 
rangement, distinctness and repose in general ef- 
fect. Hold imitative truth in restraint, only ad- 
mitting so much as is consistent with the materi- 
als we employ, and in keeping with the rest of the 
design, and never be led into working up some 
trivial detail, however charming, or however ca- 
pable of exact imitation, if it be not consistent 
with the rest of the work both in design and color, 





Turkish Table Cover.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 21, 


Tuts table cover is of garnet velvet, ornamented with 
Turkish embroidery of silk in soft half-tints. The de- 
sign and work are copied from the original in the Ori- 
ental Collection at the Vienna Museum. The stitches 
and other details of the work, which is of the kind 
frequently called embossed embroidery, are clearly 
shown in Fig. 2, which gives a section of the narrow 
outer border in full size. The wide border is com- 
posed of large single sprays, for which the full-sized 
pattern will be given in Fig. 41, Supplement to the 
next Bazar. The surface within the border is pow- 
dered over with smaller sprays, and for this purpose 
the upper end of the larger spray is employed. As 
shown in Fig, 2, the design figures are covered over 
by long stitches, nniformly horizontal, of untwisted 
split embroidery silk. These stitches are then cross- 
ed at regular intervals by long transverse stitches in 
coarse purse silk, which are caught down at even dis- 
tances with finer silk to match. The outlines are all 
defined with gold thread taken double, fastened down 
with stitches of fine yellow silk at regular intervals. 
The flowers in the outer border are blue, the ground- 
ing in the lighter and the transverse stitches in the 
darker shade. The satin stitch centres of part of them 
are in ivory and red silks, and of the rest in prune and 
red. The leaflets are in two shades of olive. The 
large leaves are alternately of peacock blue and of ivo- 
ry silk ; the spots and markings on thern are in shades 
of maroon. The colors in the inner border and the 
sprays correspond with those in the outer border. 
The latter is edged on both sides with rows of gold 
thread. The table cover is lined with garnet satin, 
edged with fringe of the colors in the embroidery, aud 
finished with large tassels at the corners, 
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CHAPTER III.—( Continued.) 

Tr was time to drop the subject ; but Miss Tuke 
was hugely admiring the beautiful ship, that was 
now so close to us that we could see her people 
gazing at our yacht from the quarter-deck and 
forecastle; and she began to ask me questions 
about the names of the sails, and if I could im- 
agine where the vessel was bound to, and so on. 
The ship was sailing faster than we, and heading 
along a course that must carry her across our 
bows. Tripshore at the wheel eyed her with a 
bothered look, and old Purchase gazed at her 
sullenly over the forecastle bulwark, with his 
chin resting on the back of his great hands. Had 
I had command I should have luffed the yacht, 
so as to let the ship forge well ahead, and then 
put my helm up; but whether because Tripshore 
would not shift the wheel without orders, or be- 
cause Purchase did 1.0t see what might happen, 
the yacht was kept steady. Presently the ship 
was no more than three cables’ length on our lee 
bow, and her great heights of canvas looked like 
a tower into which we were heading as neatly as 
we could steer. Very recklessly, and almost 
spitefully as I thought, the helm of the ship was 
shifted, and her braces being untouched, the wea- 
ther halves of her royals and foretop-gallant-sail 
were aback. The manceuvre threw her almost 
athwart our hawse; and I said to myself, “ Now 
for a collision, and a week’s delay at Dartmouth 
for repairs.” 

Purchase jumped up with a roar, 

“Where are you coming?” he yelled; tossing 
his fist at a group of men who were looking at us 
over the stern of the ship with folded arms, and 
grinning at us like baboons, “Hard up there! 
Tripshore! hard up, man!” 

The spokes revolved like the driving-wheel of 
a locomotive in Tripshore’s hands, but for some 
moments we were all in confusion, our crew dan- 
cing about and shouting at the ship. Lady Brookes 
calling to. her husband, and Norie :welling the 
shindy by bawling to me to tell him if there was 
anything he could do. Had it not been for Lady 
Brookes’s alarm, I should have laughed outright, 
for Purchase, whilst running aft, kicked a coil of 
rope and fell with his whole length handsomely, 
his brass-bound cap hopping some fathoms away 
from him, exposing a pate as bald as a new-born 
baby’s, and rather redder. 

We cleared the ship, and when all was safe, 
our men let fly a broadside of insults at her. 
All the answer they got was a yell of derisive 
laughter. Sir Mordaunt was in a towering pas- 
sion. He whipped out his note-book, and, post- 
ing himself in a prominent place, went through 
some wild dumb-show with the idea of terrify- 
ing the people aboard the ship by letting them 
see he was taking down her name, which, by-the- 
way, was the Victoria, of Middlesboro’. Know- 
ing what an excitable race sailors are, I planted 
myself in front of the ladies, so as to hide the 
vessel from them, and fend off, so to speak, any 
nautical terms her men might bestow on us, 





which, I flatter myself, was a wise precaution on 
my part, for I was afterward privately told by Sir 
Mordaunt that the pantomime of some of the sea- 
men, when they saw him elaborately posture-mak- 
ing. over his pocket-book, was of a character that 
utterly effaced the poetical impressions which had 
been excited in his mind by the beautiful appear- 
ance of the ship. 

So far as Lady Brookes was concerned, the ex- 
perience was an unfortanate one, for it made her 
fretful, and stopped her husband for the rest of 
the day from talking before her about the plea- 
sures and beauties of the sea, and the agreeable 
prospect the cruise offered. I did my best to re- 
assure her, but she wou'd not hear me. 

“The sea is full of diunger, Mr. Walton; as a 


sailor, you must know that,” she exclaimed. 


“ Not half so full of canger as the land, Lady 
Brookes. Think of the carriages and cabs and 
carts which are day after Cay running overspeo- 
ple and into one another. Take a street crossing 
in a crowded thoroughfare, with horses prancing 
all about one, and blowing their steam into one’s 
very ears, I had rather be in a gale of wind. 
At sea you have no burgiars, no pickpockets, no 
intoxicated tramps, no excitements of that kind. 
All is plain sailing, with here and there a few 
waves,” 

“ You will never be able to convince me against 
my will,” said she, with a cold smile, that show- 
ed I was making her angry. And she repeated, 
for the fourth or fifth time, that nothing but her 
husband’s anxiety about her health could have 
prevailed upon her to take the voyage. 

“Well,” thought I, as I left her, “I hope we 
sha’n’t have too much of this. We have not 
even hove up the Start, and yet here has been as 
much grumbling as should serve for a trip round 
the world.” 

We dined at six. Up to within twenty min- 
utes of that hour we had carried the same steady 
pleasant breeze that had blown us lightly out of 
Southampton Water, but it had suddenly veered 
to the south and east, and the water all that way 
was a dark blue under the merry sweeping air. 
I stood with Miss Tuke, watching the swift race 
of foam creaming and hissing past, and sparkling 
in the sunlight in green and yellow and pale pink 
bubbles, as though the reflection of some gigantic 
prism illuminated the snow-white swirl, Oh, the 
fresh sweetness of that wind shooting into the 
nostrils out of the luminous green hollows of the 
little seas over which the yacht sped, with scarce 
thy lifting by an inch of her bows! 

Its inspiration was unpoetical, however, for it 
made me as hungry as a wolf. The first dinner- 
bell rang. I handed Miss Tuke down the com- 
panion, and a few minutes after four bells had 
been struck upon the yacht’s forecastle (we kept 
our bells going as regularly as a man-of-war) we 
had all gathered round the cabin table—all, that 
is, except Lady Brookes, 

“She has no appetite, she says, and complains 
that her back aches,” said Sir Mordaunt, ruefully. 
“ That abominable ship upset her nerves. I wish 
she were not so timid.” 

“She can’t do better than lie down and keep 
quiet,” said Norie. “The sea air is strong, and 
she must learn to face it by degrees.” 

“No, no, it isn’t the sea air; it was that con- 
founded ship,” answered Sir Mordaunt. ‘“ Why, 
even old Purchase was seared, Did you see bim 
go head over heels, Walton ?” 

“TI did, and thought his object was to let us see 
what a fine head of hair he has.” 

“ My dear sir, he’s as bald as an egg,” said Norie 
—an observation that settled the question of the 
youth’s native land. 

When I think of the conclusion of our voyage, 
the interior of the cabin as we sat’ at dinner on 
this the first day rises clear and bright as a 
painted picture.before me.- It was, as I say, our 
tirst dinner—so far as: I was concerned, our first 
meal—aboard the Lady Maud, and the impres- 
sion I retain is. due to that. One had only to 
look around to guess that Sir Mordaunt must 
have spent. a. small fortune in equipping this 
yacht as a home for his invalid wife. Her sleep- 
ing-berth told a story of prodigal outlay, and a 
glittering pendant to it was this dinner table, 
sparkling with silver and crystal and flowers. 

A plain man like myself, whose income is too 
narrow for show, though ample for happiness, 
who had passed many years (considering my age 
then) in a rough calling, and who had but very 
imperfect notions of the character and flavor of 
those high-flying luxuries which only very long 
purses indeed can bring down, is no doubt easily 
impressed. But I can not be wrong in speaking 
of the luxuries and elegances with which Sir Mor- 
daunt had crowded the cabins of the Lady Maud 
as examples of superb taste ahd polished hospi- 
tality. L remember, as I looked around me, think- 
ing, “Good Lord! imagine this schooner in a 
collision, and all these fine things going to the 
bottom!” Taking it all round, it was a high trib- 
ute of a husband’s love to a wife. In reality 
Sir Mordaunt was as plain a man as I in his tastes. 
Had he been going this journey alone, he would 
not have had silver on his table and silk and vel- 
vets in his cabins. A cot and a blanket would 
have sufficed him for a night’s rest—a simpler 
bed, even, than would have suited me—and he 
would have enjoyed his bit of corned brisket. off 
a plate of cheap china, and swigged down his pint 
of claret with all imaginable relish out of a two- 
penny tumbler. Who could look at his kind face, 
and the concern in his eyes as he would give a 
half-glance—showing where his thoughts were— 
in the direction of Lady Brookes’s cabin, and not 
heartily hope that the recovery of his wife’s 
health would repay hii for the loving trouble he 
had taken, the worry her peevish disposition and 
reluctance had caused him in arranging and pro- 
ceeding on this voyage across the Atlantic ? 

“ The breeze does not freshen with the setting 
of the sun,” said I, noticing the gradual recovery 
of the swinging trays, and catching the softening 
hum of the wind gushing through the open sky- 





light out of the mainsail with the tremors and 
mixed notes of a distant band of music. “ Listen, 
Sir Mordaunt, to the plashing of flat falls of wa- 
ter to windward. I don’t like to hear those sounds 
when I’m in a hurry at sea. What pleases me 
is to look over the bows and see a semicircle of 
foam arching out on either hand like the white 
arms of a swimming girl.” 

“When shall we come to the place where the 
water at night looks on fire ?” asked Miss Tuke. 

“You'll have to wait, my dear,” answered Sir 
Mordaunt. 

“Do you mean the phosphorus ?” said Norie, 
with an expression on his face that threatened 
natural philosophy. 

“Oh, don’t call it phosphorus !” she replied, 
laughing. “Explanations of beautiful effects 
spoil them, I like the way sailors speak of it,” 
said she, looking at me, “ when they tell you they 
dropped a pail over the side into the water, and 
brought it up shining like gold in candle-light,” 

“Ay, ay; that’s how Jack talks,” said I. 

“No, no; that’s not poetical enough for Jack,” 
exclaimed Sir Mordaunt. ‘“ What he would say 
is, ‘ Bill, d’ye know, when we chucked a bucket 
overboard, I’m blessed if it didn’t come up like 
new Jamaica rum all afire.” 

“ Scientific authorities curiously differ from one 
another on the cause of those phosphorescent ef- 
fects,” said Norie. “In the voyage in search of 
La Perouse they are ascribed to small gelatinous 
and transparent molecules. But others say it’s 
the decayed spawn of fish. And some call it 
crabs.” 

“They might as well call it cauliflowers,” said 
Sir Mordaunt. 

“You're bound for the right waters, if you 
want to see it in perfection, Miss Tuke,” said I. 
“ But let me tell you a phosphorescent sea is not 
always a desirable thing. I was once becalmed 
in the latitude of the Andaman Islands, and at 
sunset the whole of the sea right away round the 
horizon was blood-red. It scared us all to see it. 
Half an hour after the sim was gone the ocean 
kept this awful color, proving that the sun was 
not the cause of it; and what made the scene 
more fearful, the sky in the east was a pale crim- 
son, just as though the sun, like a clown in a pan- 
tomime, had jumped through one window merely 
to pop his nose out of another. As the flush faded 
aut of the sea, as the night deepened in fact, the 
water grew bright with fire; and presently we 
were afloat upon a surface of flame—how shall I 
describe it ?—an ocean of red-hot glass. But oh, 
the barometer! It had sunk an inch and a quar- 
ter in two hours; and sure enough, before ten 
o’clock had been struck, our ship was on her 
beam ends, with the water up to the main-hatch. 
nearly levelled by as furious a cyclone as ever 
struck a vessel.” 

“T am glad Lady Brookes doesn’t hear you, 
Walton,” said Sir Mordaunt. “ After that yarn, 
every flash of phosphorus would distress her as a 
portent.” 

“But why,” said I, “do you discourage Miss 
Tuke by telling her she'll have to wait some time 
before seeing those luminous effects? I have be- 
held this very water through which we are now 
spinning brilliant with green lights.” 

“ Ay, but you don’t find these northern waters 
flash as the sea does in the tropics,” responded 
Sir Mordaunt. ‘What my niece has in her mind 
is a kind of oceanic snapdragon—a mighty sur- 
face of wavy blue or green fire—a very devil’s 
bowl, with sharks instead of plums swimming 
about in it.” 

“Only let me see such a sight!” cried Miss 
Tuke, clasping her hands and dropping back her 
head into a fine heroic posture. 

“Wouldn’t you prefer an earthquake ?” asked 
Norie, gravely. ‘“They’re plentiful in Jamaica, 
and I dare say Sir Mordaunt wouldn’t mind cruis- 
ing about Portland Bay or to the north of Morant 
Point until one happened. They say it’s a most 
impressive sight to see a negro village sliding 
down a mountaiti’s side.” 

I couldn’t stand the fellow’s sober face, but 
laughed out, leaning back in my chair and wiping 
my eyes until I was ashamed of myself. 

“Why, Mr. Walton,” said he, “perhaps you 
don’t believe that an earthquake will dislodge a 
whole town, and send it rattling down a hill 

“Oh dear yes! I was laughing at the image 
presented to my mind of a crowd of negroes chas- 
ing a hill that was running off with their houses,” 
I replied, meeting Miss Tuke’s eyes, and nearly 
bursting out again. “I know what negroes are, 
Mr. Norie, and the noises they make when in pain 
or alarmed. But we ought to be able to manage 
without earthquakes.” 

“* Besides, Mr. Norie, an earthquake is a lands- 
man’s diversion,’ said Miss Tuke, contemptu- 
ously emphasizing the word I have underlined. 
““We, you know, are sailors, and have nothing to 
do with what goes on ashore.” 

I wish [ could express the mingled sauciness 
and seriousness of her manner. Sir Mordaunt 
surveyed her with a fatherly eye of pride and af- 
fection. The angle of the deck brought the sky- 
light overhead into the focus of the rays of the 
setting sun, and the warm red light was caught 
by the looking-glasses on the port side of the 
sabin and flung in a whole veil of radiance—soft 
as the illumination of a stained-glass window— 
upon that part of the cabin where the girl was 
sitting, and filled her hair with sparks, as though 
reflected in gold-dust, and gave a faint pink tinge 
to her beautifully clear skin, and threw up her 
rounded figure against the cabin wall that lav in 
shadow beyond her. I am unable to describe her 
dress, as I have no memory for such things, but 
I remember that she wore a thick plait on her 
head that might very well have passed for a gold 
crown, so lustrous was her hair, and that she had 
a cloudy gauze-like frill—however it may be call- 
ed—round the collar of her dress, and no jewel- 
ry, except a thin watch chain round her neck, not 
even a finger-ring. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE CHILD-YEAR. 
By GEORGE P. LATHROP. 


“Dying of hunger and sorrow: 
I die for my youth, I fear!” 
Murmured the midnight-haunting 
Voice of the stricken Year. 


There like “a child it perished 
In the stormy thoroughfare : 

The snow with cruel whiteness 
Had aged its flowing hair. 


Ah, little Year so fruitful, 

Ah, child that brought us bliss, 
Must we so early lose you— 

Our dear hopes end in this? 


“Too young am I, too tender, 
To bear earth’s avalanche 

Of wrong, that grinds down life-hope, 
And makes my heart’s-blood blanch. 


“Tell him who soon shall follow 
Where my tired feet have bled, 

He must be older, shrewder, 
Hard, cold, and selfish-bred— 


“Or else like me be trampled 
Under the harsh world’s heel. 

"Tis weakness to be youthful; 
Tis death to love and feel.” 


Then saw I how the New Year 
Came like a scheming man, 

With icy eyes, his forehead 
Wrinkled by care and plan 


For trade and rule and profit. 
To him the fading child 

Looked up and cried, “Oh, brother !” 
But died even while it smiled, 


Down bent the harsh new-comer 
To lift with loving arm 

The wanderer mute and fallen; 
And lo! his eyes were warm; 


All changed he grew; the wrinkles 
Vanished: he too looked young— 
As if that lost child’s spirit 
Into his breast had sprung. 


So are those lives not wasted, 
Too frail to bear the fray. 
So Years may die, yet leave us 
Young hearts in a world grown gray. 





WINTER TRAVEL IN THE 
OLDEN TIMES. 


See illustration on front page. 


rTP HIS spirited engraving shows the outside pas- 

sengers of an English mail-coach of the 
much-vaunted days of olden time, braving the 
hardships of a holiday journey in midwinter, 
through a blinding snow-storm. Those were the 
times when the power of steam was still unknown, 
when railroads were not, and when slow coach 
travelling, now the luxurious caprice of the rich, 
was the only means of transit for the public at 
large. With what envy would these storm- 
driven travellers have regarded the people of 
the nineteenth century, had a vision suddenly 
flashed before their eyes of our well-warmed and 
well-lighted palace - cars, whirled from place to 
place with lightning-like velocity; and how they 
would have marvelled had they been told that 
these envied beings, instead of revelling in the 
luxuries procured for them by wondrous in- 
ventions, actually looked back wistfully to the 
comfortless epoch of the past, and decried in- 
stead of prizing the blessings which had fallen 
to their lot! It is somewhat the fashion of the 
moment to disparage modern improvements, to 
pick flaws in each conveniency, and to spy out 
danger in every innovation. But should all these 
comforts be suddenly swept from the face of the 
earth, and we be left in the condition of our fore- 
fathers, destitute of railroads, steamboats, tele- 
graphs, telephones, gas, and a thousand other 
things which have grown indispensable through 
use, we should clamor for their restoration, and 
cease to long for the good old days of the past. 
The minority who might not do so have an easy 
remedy at hand; although they can hardly hope 
to revive stage-coach travelling on a large scale, 
they can cut themselves off from most modern 
conveniences, and live, in a great measure, as un- 
comfortably as their ancestors, 





TYPES OF BEAUTY.—NO. 6. 
See illustration on double page. 


TYNUIS exquisite engraving, the sixth in our gal- 

lery of ideal portraits by distinguished con- 
temporary artists, is notable as the work of the 
president of the Royal Academy at London. It 
is, moreover, an admirable example of the fine 
drawing, classic grace, and refined poetic feeling 
which characterize the productions of the emi- 
nent artist, whose career has been a succession of 
triumphs, and who, in the prime of life, has at- 
tained the highest official position in the domain 
of English art, with knighthood from the hands 
of Queen Victoria, Sir Frederick Leighton was 
born at Scarborough, England, in 1830. His art- 
education was eclectic, being pursued in Germany, 
France, and Italy. His first picture, exhibited 
in 1865, “Cimabue’s Madonna Carried through 
the Streets of Florence,” was purchased by the 





Queen. Ten years after, he was elected Asso- 
ciate, and in 1869 full member, of the Royal 
Academy, of which he was chosen president in 
1878. Among his best-known works are, “ Dante 
in Exile,” “ The Daphnephoria,” “‘ The Music Les- 
son,” “An Athlete Strangling a Python,” “The 
Summer Moon,” and the “Interior of a Jew’s 
House,” the last two of which were in the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorresPonpeEnT. ] 

Dress in Paris.—The Working-Girl.—The Bourgeoise. 
—The Lady of the Old Noblesse.—The Fashionable 
Lady.—American Dressmakers. 

T has often been a-matter of surprise and won- 

derment to me that dress in Paris should so 

far surpass in tasteful elegance that feminine in- 
stitution in the other great cities of the world. 
American womanhood, as a whole, spends far 
more money on dress than the French do, yet 
without achieving the same perfection of result. 
A well-dressed Frenchwoman is simply faultless- 
ly gotten up; that is all that one can say about 
her. The end is very often not achieved by any 
large expenditure of money. In the majority of 
cases the toilettes are by no means either elab- 
orate in cut or extravagant as to material. But 
the fit is perfect, the cut is stylish, and, above 
all, the little accessories of the costume are one 
and all in their place, and are of the daintiest 
and freshest; and they are always appropriate 
to the dress and the occasion, I have seen Amer 
ican ladies in my day with point lace cuffs pinned 
on the sleeves of a cashmere walking dress, while 
no Frenchwoman that ever walked, particularly 
one who could afford to buy point lace, would 
ever commit such a solecism in dress. 

One remarkable fact about Parisian dress is 
that it is not universal; that is to say, it is not 
every Frenchwoman that “ goes in” for dress, to 
use a bit of English slang. It is universal with 
us. Biddy in the kitchen is hard run by the 
claims of her Church and her relatives in the 
“ould counthry” if she can not afford herself a 
black silk gown for Sunday wear, copied after 
her mistress’s latest importation from Paris or 
purchase on Broadway. Ay, and I have known 
instances wherein the cook sported a richer vel- 
vet cloak than the lady of the house felt that she 
could afford. And it is not uncommon for the 
servants in wealthy families to look disdainfully 
on their Christmas present of dress material when 
there is not enough stuff supplied for flounces or 
other trimming.. In France this is not the case. 
The servant-girl or the wife of the concierge, the 
working-woman or the sewing-girl, never dreams 
of such a thing as aping the dress of a lady. If 
any one of them by any chance does do so, it is 
considered as a sign that she is on the road to 
ruin, if indeed she has not already reached that 
goal. The neat stuff or calico dress, made with 
short, full, untrimmed skirt and plain basque cor- 
sage, the ample white apron and spotless cap, 
continue to form the universal garb of the French 
working-women. House-servants of late years 
have suppressed the cap, and now either wear 
round hats on the street, or else go with uncov- 
ered heads.. The Republic has brought about this 
change, the cap being looked upon as a sort of 
badge of servitude, and a maid-servant of good 
standing now takes much pride in the neat ar- 
rangement of her redundant tresses, Frenichwo- 
men of that class usually rejoicing in good heads 
of hair. Sometimes, on very grand occasions, 
such as a wedding, or an excursion to Versailles 
or St. Cloud on a Sunday, mademoiselle will ar- 
ray herself in a’smart walking suit of cheap ma- 
terial, and will even don a coquettish little bon- 
net. But she would think she was making herself 
ridiculous were she to put on a silk dress or a 
velvet cloak. If her mistress chances to be an 
American, and bestows upon her such articles 
once in a while, she will not wear them ; she will 
sell them to one of the numerous venders of old 
clothes that abound in Paris, and put the pro- 
ceeds into the savings-bank. 

This caste distinction in the matter of dress does 
not stop with the French lower classes. [t is as 
marked, though in a different style, amongst the 
bourgeoisie or well-to-do shop-keepers. No-matter 
how flourishing the trade of M. Dubois or M. 
Martin may be, his wife never dreams of such a 
thing as of ordering her Sunday walking dress or 
her toilette for her daughter’s wedding from one 
of the great fashionable dressmakers.” Her attire 
bears as distinctive a stamp as does that of the 
woman of the lower orders. To suggest to her 
that she should copy the toilettes of the Baroness 
de Poilly, or the Countess Potocka, or the Baroness 
de Rothschild, would simply induce her to ima- 
gine that the speaker had gone out of his or her 
mind completely, She has her plain thick silk, 
too often of an unduly brilliant color, her cap of 
real lace adorned with bright flowers, her gold 
watch and heavy chain for’ state occasions, and 
she would feel entirely out of place in a dress 
fashicned by one of the great sovereigns of La 
Mode, 

There is still another class that has given up 
dress altogether, and that is the Legitimist aris- 
tocracy of the Faubourg St. Germain. There are 
of course some members of this haughty and ex- 
clusive set that defy its rules, and get themselves 
up in all the gorgeousness of first-class Parisian 
apparel. But the leaders of it, and those that 
follow their lead, dress not merely in a plain and 
simple manner, but with absolute meanness, the 
elder ladies particularly. I have seen a marquise 
making calls in a black stuff suit, made with a 
loose jacket and untrimmed under-skirt, while 
her daughter was arrayed in a brown cashmere 
costume that a stylish American girl would have 
considered not half good enough for a travelling 
dress. This ultra severity of apparel was adopt- 
ed by the haughty Catholic ladies of noble blood 
as a protest against the frivolities and extrava- 








gances of the Second Empire. They keep it up, 
even under the Third Republic, probably from 
economical as well as political motives. But this 
rigid simplicity does not extend to their houses 
or their equipages, and these black stuff gowns 
match ill with the sumptuous hotels in the Rue 
de Varennes, or with the elegant landaus that roll 
through the streets of the Faubourg St. Germain. 
There are, in fact, but three sets of women that 
dress a great deal in Paris—the mondaines, the 
demi-mondaines, and the actresses. Of the sec- 
ond class there is no need to speak farther. The 
mondaines, as the fashionable set is called, com- 
prise a certain number of titled ladies and the 
wives of prominent bankers. There is an im- 
mense amount of wealth in this set, and a corre- 
sponding passion for display. These are the in- 
ventors of wonderful costumes and marvellous 
hats, of toilettes compounded of half a dozen 
costly materials, of stockings with point lace in- 
sertion let into the instep. They it is who have 
decreed that a lady’s reception dress and dinner 
dress, walking dress and driving dress, morning 
dress and afternoon dress, ball dress and soirée 
dress, shall all be radically different the one from 
the other, thus compelling any lady who wishes 
to keep up with the fashions into buying twice 
as many toilettes as she really needs in a season. 
But it must be confessed that if they carry things 
to extremes in the matter of dress, they do the 
thing to perfection. No woman on earth under- 
stands the art of the toilette as does your born 
Parisienne. The American lady has an immense 
degree of inborn taste and of native refinement, 
which keep her from ever following the wild aber- 
rations that distinguish the dress of even the most 
carefully attired of English ladies. But the Amer- 
ican belle, unless all her dresses come direct from 
Paris, is much hampered by the lack of taste and 
skill displayed by our resident dressmakers. Such 
cutting and carving of rich brocade and richer 
satin, of velvet and silk, of grenadine and gauze, 
as one sometimes witnesses amongst the toilettes 
of a newly arrived group of American ladies is 
positively woful to contemplate. Nothing but the 
exquisite natural taste of the American lady saves 
her from being a worse “ guy”’ than is her British 
female cousin; for the London dressmakers are 
really very good, and can make up charming 
things, if only they are permitted to do so by 
their customers, Lucy H, Hooper. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
AT KONIGSGRAAF. 


Very shortly after this there came a letter 
from Lady Frances to Paradise Row-—the only let- 
ter which Roden received from her during this 
period of his courtship. A portion of the letter 
shall be given, from which the reader will see 
that difficulties had arisen at Kénigsgraaf as to 
their correspondence. He had written twice. 
The first letter had in due course reached the 
young lady’s hands, having been brought up from 
the village post-office in the usual manner, and 
delivered to her without remark by her own maid. 
When the second reached the castle it fell into 
the hands of the marchioness. She had, indeed, 
taken steps that it should fall into her hands. 
She was aware that the first letter had come, and 
had been shocked at the idea of such a corre- 
spondence. She had received no direct authority 
from her husband on the subject, but felt that it 
was incumbent on herself to take strong steps. 
It must not be that Lady Frances should receive 
love-letters from a Post-office clerk. As regard- 
ed Lady Frances herself, the marehioness would 
have been willing enough that the girl should 
be given over to a letter-carrier, if she could be 
thus got rid of altogether, so that the world 
should not: know that there was or had been a 
Lady Frances. But the fact was patent—as was 
also that too, too sad truth of the existence of a 
brother older than her own comely bairns. As 
the feeling of hatred grew upon her, she continu- 
ally declared to herself that she would have been 
as gentle a step-mother as ever loved another wo- 
man’s children had these two known how to bear 
themselves: like the son and daughter of a mar- 
quis. Seeing what they were, and what were her 
own children, how these struggled to repudiate 
that rank which her own were born to adorn and 
protect, was it not natural that she should hate 
them, and proper that she should wish them to be 
out of the way? They could not be made to get 
out of the way, but Lady Frances might at any 
rate be repressed. Therefore she determined to 
stop the correspondence. 

She did stop the second letter, and told her 
daughter that she had done so. 

“ Papa didn’t say I wasn’t to have my letters,” 
pleaded Lady Frances. 

“Your papa did not suppose for a moment 
that you would submit to anything so indecent,” 

“Tt is not indecent.” 

“IT shall make myself the judge of that. You 
are now in my care. Your papa can do as he 
likes when he comes back.” There was a long 
altercation, but it ended in victory on the part of 
the marchioness. The young lady, when she was 
told that, if necessary, the postmistress in the 
village should be instructed not to send on any 
letter addressed to George Roden, believed in the 
potency of the threat. She felt sure, also, that 
she would be unable to get at any letters ad- 
dressed to herself if the quasi-parental authority 
of the marchioness were used to prevent it. She 
yielded, on the condition, however, that one let- 





ter should be sent; and the marchioness, not at 
all thinking that her own instructions would 
have prevailed with the postmistress, yielded so 
far. 

The tenderness of the letter readers can ap- 
preciate and understand without seeing it ex- 
pressed in words. It was very tender, full of 
promise, and full of trust: Then came the short 
passage in which her own uncomfortable position 
was explained : 

“You will understand that there has come one 
letter which I have not been allowed to see, 
Whether mamma has opened it I do not know, or 
whether she has destroyed it. Though I have 
not seen it, I take it as an assurance of your good- 
ness and truth. But it will be useless for you to 
write more till you hear from me again; and I 
have promised that this, for the present, shall be 
my last to you. The last and the first! I hope 
you will keep it till you have another, in order 
that you may have something to tell you how well 
I love you.” As she sent it from her she did not 
know how much of solace there was even in the 
writing of a letter to him she loved, nor had she 
as yet felt how great was the torment of remain- 
ing without palpable notice from him she loved. 

After the episode of the letter, life at Kiénigs- 
graaf was very bitter and very dull. But few 
words were spoken between the marchioness and 
her step-daughter, and those were never friendly 
in their tone or kindly in their nature. Even 
the children were taken out of their sister’s way 
as much as possible, so that their morals should 
not be corrupted by evil communication. When 
she complained of this to their mother, the mar- 
chioness merely drew herself up and was silent. 
Were it possible, she would have altogether sepa- 
rated her darlings from contact with their sister, 
not because she thought that the darlings would 
in truth be injured—as to which she had no fears 
at all, seeing that the darlings were subject to her 
own influences—but in order that the punishment 
to Lady Frances might be the more complete. 
The circumstances being such as they were, there 
should be no family love, no fraternal sports, no 
softnesses, no mercy. There must, she thought, 
have come from the blood of that first wife a strain 
of impurity which had made her children alto- 
gether unfit for the rank to which they had un- 
fortunately been born. This iniquity on the part 
of Lady Frances, this disgrace which made her 
absolutely tremble as she thought of it, this abom- 
inable affection for an inferior creature, acerbated 
her feelings even against Lord Hampstead. The 
two were altogether so base as to make her think 
that they could not be intended by Divine Provi- 
dence to stand permanently in the way of the 
glory of the family. Something certainly would 
happen. It would turn out that they were not 
truly the legitimate children of a real marchioness. 
Some beautiful scheme of romance would diseov- 
er itself to save her and her darlings, and all the 
Traffords and all the Montressors, from the terri- 
ble abomination with which they were threatened 
by these interlopers. The idea dwelt in her mind 
till it became an almost fixed conviction that Lord 
Frederic would live to become Lord Hampstead 
—or probably Lord Highgate, as there was a third 
title in the family, and the name of Hampstead 
must for a time be held to have been disgraced— 
and in due course of happy time Marquis of Kings- 
bury. Hitherto she had been accustomed to speak 
to her own babies of their elder brother with some- 
thing of that respect which was due to the future 
head of the family; but in these days she altered 
her tone when they spoke to her of Jack, as they 
would call him, and she, herself, never mentioned 
his name to them. “Is Fanny naughty?’ Lord 
Frederic asked one day. To this she made no 
reply. “Is Fanny very naughty ?” the boy per- 
sisted in asking. To this she nodded her head 
solemnly. “What has Fanny done, mamma?” 
At this she shook her head mysteriously. It 
may therefore be understood that poor Lady 
Frances was sadly in want of comfort during the 
sojourn at Koénigsgraaf. 

About the end of August the marquis return- 
ed. He had hung on in London till the very last 
days of the session had been enjoyed, and had 
then pretended that his presence had been abso- 
lutely required at Trafford Park. To Trafford 
Park he went, and had spent ten miserable days 
alone. - Mr. Greenwood had indeed gone with him, 
but the marquis was a man who was miserable 
unless surrounded by the comforts of his family, 
and he led Mr. Greenwood such a life that that 
worthy clergyman was very happy when he was 
left altogether in solitude by his noble friend. 
Then, in compliance with the promise which he 
had absolutely made, and aware that it was his 
duty to look after his wicked daughter, the mar- 
quis returned to Kénigsgraaf. Lady Frances 
was to him at this period of his life a cause of 
unmitigated trouble. It must not be supposed 
that his feelings were in any way akin to those 
of the marchioness as to either of his elder chil- 
dren. Both of them were very dear to him, and 
of both of them he was in some degree proud. 
They were handsome, noble-looking, clever, and 
to himself thoroughly well behaved. He had 
seen what trouble other elder sons could give 
their fathers, what demands were made for in- 
creased allowances, what disreputable pursuits 
were sometimes followed, what quarrels there 
were, what differences, what want of affection and 
want of respect. He was wise enough to have 
perceived all this, and to be aware that he was in 
some respects singularly blest. Hampstead nev- 
er asked him for a shilling. ~He was a liberal 
man, and would willingly have given many shil- 
lings. But still there was a comfort in having a 
son who was quite contented in having his own 
income. No doubta time would come when those 
little lords would want shillings. And Lady 
Frances bad always been particularly soft to him, 
diffusing over his life a sweet taste of the mem- 
ory of his first wife. Of the present marchioness 
he was fond enough, and was aware how much 
she did for him to support bis position, But he 
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was conscious ever of a prior existence in which 
there had been higher thoughts, grander feelings, 
and aspirations which were now wanting to him. 
Of these something would come back in the mo- 
ments which he spent with his daughter; and in 
this way she was very dear to him. But now 
there had come a trouble which robbed his life 
of all its sweetness. He must go back to the 
grandeur of his wife, and reject the tenderness of 
his daughter. During these days at Trafford he 
made himself very unpleasant to the devoted 
friend who had always been so true to his in- 
terests. 

When the battle about the correspondence was 
explained to him by his wife, it of course became 
necessary to him to give his orders to his daughter. 
Such a matter could hardly be passed over in si- 
lence, though he probably might have done so 
had he not been instigated to action by the mar- 
chioness. 

“Fanny,” he said, “I have been shocked by 
these letters.” 

“T only wrote one, papa.” 

“Well, one. But two came.” 

“T only had one, papa.” 

“That made two. But there should have been 
no letter at all. Do you think it proper that a 
young lady should correspond with—with @ gen- 
tleman in opposition to the wishes of her father 
and mother ?” 

“T don’t know, papa.” 

This seemed to him so weak that the marquis 
took heart of grace, and made the oration which 
he felt that he as a father was bound to utter 
upon the entire question. For, after all, it was 
not the letters which were of importance, but the 
resolute feeling which had given birth to the let- 
ters. ‘My dear, this is a most unfortunate af- 
fair.” He paused fora reply; but Lady Frances 
felt that the assertion was one to which at the 
present moment she could make no reply. “It 
is, you know, quite out of the question that you 
should marry a young man so altogether unfitted 
for you in point of station as this young man.” 

“ But I shall, papa.” 

“Fanny, you can do no such thing.” 

“T certainly shall. It may be a very long time 
first ; but I certainly shall—unless I die.” 

“It is wicked of you, my dear, to talk of dying 
in that way.” 

“What I mean is that, however long I may 
live, I shall consider myself engaged to Mr. Ro- 
den.” 

“He has behaved very, very badly. He has 
made his way into my house under a false pre- 
tense,” 

“ He came as Hampstead’s friend.” 

“It was very foolish of Hampstead to bring 
him—very foolish—a Post-office clerk.” 

“Mr. Vivian is a clerk in the Foreign Office. 
Why shouldn’t one office be the same as an- 
other ?” 

“They are very different; but Mr. Vivian 
wouldn’t think of such a thing. He understands 
the nature of things, and knows his own posi- 
tion, There is a conceit about the other man.” 

“A man should be conceited, papa. Nobody 
will think well of him unless he thinks well of 
himself.” 

“ He came to me in Park Lane.” 

“What! Mr. Roden?” 

“Yes, he came. But I didn’t see him. Mr. 
Greenwood saw him.” 

“What could Mr. Greenwood say to him ?” 

“Mr, Greenwood could tell him to leave the 
house—and he did so. There was nothing more 
to tell him. Now, my dear, let there be no more 
about it. If you will put on your hat, we will go 
out and walk down to the village.” 

To this Lady Frances gave a ready assent. 
She was not at all disposed to quarrel with her 
father, or to take in bad part what he had said 
about her lover. She had not expected that 
things would go very easily. She had promised 
to herself constancy and final success ; but she 
had not expected that in her case the course of 
true love could be made to run smooth. She 
was quite willing to return to a condition of good- 
humor with her father, and—not exactly to drop 
her lover for the moment, but so to conduct her- 
self as though he were not paramount in her 
thoughts. The cruelty of her step-mother had so 
weighed upon her that she found it to be quite a 
luxury to be allowed to walk with her father. 

“T don’t know that anything can be done,” the 
marquis said, a few days afterward, to his wife. 
“Tt is one of those misfortunes which do happen 
now and again.” 

“That such a one as your daughter should 
give herself up to a clerk in the Post-office !” 

“What's the use of repeating that so often ? 
I don’t know that the Post-office is worse than 
anything else. Of course it can’t be allowed— 
and having said so, the best thing will be to go 
on just as though nothing had happened.” 

“And let her do just what she pleases ?” 

“Who's. going to let her do anything? She 
said she wouldn’t write, and she hasn’t written. 
We must just take her back to Trafford, and let 
her forget him as soon as she can.” 

The marchioness was by no means satisfied, 
though she did not know what measure of special 
severity to recommend, There was once a time 
—a very good time, as Lady Kingsbury thought 
now—in which a young lady could be locked up 
in a convent, or perhaps in a prison, or absolute- 
ly forced to marry some suitor whom her parents 
should find for her; but those comfortable days 
were past. In a prison Lady Frances was de- 
tained now; but it was a prison of which the 
marchioness was forced to make herself the jail- 
er, and in which her darlings were made to be 
fellow-prisoners with their wicked sister. She 
herself was anxious to get back to Trafford and 
the comforts of her own home. The beauties of 
Kénigsgraaf were not lovely to her in her pre- 
sent frame of mind. But how would it be if 
Lady Frances should jump out of the window at 
Trafford and run away with George Roden? The 








windows at K@énigsgraaf were certainly much 
higher than those at Trafford. 

They had made up their mind to return early 
in September, and the excitement of packing up 
had almost commenced among them, when Lord 
Hampstead suddenly appeared on the scene. He 
had had enough of yachting, and had grown tired 
of books and gardening at Hendon. Something 
must be done before the hunting began, and so, 
without notice, he appeared one day at Koénigs- 
graaf. This was to the intense delight of his 
brothers, over whose doings he assumed a power 
which their mother was unable to withstand. 
They were made to gallop on ponies on which they 
had only walked before; they were bathed in the 
river, and taken to the top of the castle, and shut 
up in the dungeon after a fashion which was with- 
in the reach of no one but Hampstead. Jack was 
Jack, and all was delight as far as the children 
were concerned; but the marchioness was not so 
well pleased with the arrival. A few days after 
his coming a conversation arose as to Lady Fran- 
ces, which Lady Kingsbury would have avoided 
had it been possible, but it was foreed upon her 
by her step-son. 

“T don’t think that Fanny ought to be bullied,” 
said her step-son. 

“ Hampstead, I wish you would remember that 
I do not understand strong language.” 

“ Teased, tormented, and made wretched.” 

“Tf she be wretched, she has brought it on her- 
self.” 

“But she is not to be treated as though she had 
disgraced herself.” 

“She has disgraced herself.” 

“T deny it. I will not hear such a word said 
of her, even by you.” The marchioness drew her- 
self up as though she had been insulted. “If 
there is to be such feeling about her in yc ur house, 
I must ask my father to have her removed, and 
I will make a home for her. I will not see ner 
broken-hearted by cruel treatment. I am sure 
that he would not wish it.” 

“You have no right to speak to me in this 
manner.” 

“T surely have a right to protect my sister, and 
I will exercise it.” 

“You have brought most improperly a young 
man into the house—” 

“T have brought into the house a young man 
whom I am proud to call my friend.” 

“ And now you mean to assist him in destroy- 
ing your sister.” 

“You are very wrong to say so. They both 
know, Roden and my sister also, that I disapprove 
of this marriage. If Fanny were with me, I should 
not think it right to ask Roden into the house. 
They would both understand that. But it does 
not follow that she should be cruelly used.” 

“ No one has been cruel to her but she herself.” 

“Tt is easy enough to perceive what is going on. 
It will be much better that Fanny should remain 
with the family; but you may be sure of this— 
that I will not see her tortured.” 

Then he took himself off, and on the next day 
he had left Kénigsgraaf. It may be understood 
that the marchioness was not reconciled to her 
radical step-son by such language as he had used 
to her. About a week after, the whole family re- 
turned to England and to Trafford. 


— 


CHAPTER X. 
“NOBLESSE OBLIGE.” 


“T quite agree,” said Hampstead, endeavoring 
to discuss the matter rationally with his sister, 
“that her ladyship should not be allowed to tor- 
ment you,” 

“She does torment me. You can not perceive 


what my life was at Kénigsgraaf. There is a | 


kind of usage which would drive any girl to run 
away, or to drown herself. I don’t suppose a 
man can know what it is always to be frowned 
at. A man has his own friends, and can go any- 
where. His spirits are not broken by being iso- 
lated. He would not even see half the things 
which a girl is made to feel. The very servants 
were encouraged to treat me badly. The boys 
were not allowed to come near me. I never heard 
a word that was not intended to be severe.” 

“T am sure it was bad.” 

“ And it was not made better by the conviction 
that she has never cared for me. It is to suffer 
all the authority but to enjoy none of the love 
of a mother. ‘When papa came, of course it was 
better; but even papa can not make her change 
her ways. A man is comparatively so very little 
in the house. If it goes on it will drive me mad.” 

“Of course T’ll stand by you.” 

“Oh, John, I am sure you will.” 

“ But it isn’t altogether easy to know how to 
set about it. If we were to keep house together 
at Hendon”—as he made this proposition a look 
of joy came over her face, and shone amidst her 
tears— there would, of course, be a difficulty.” 

“What difficulty?” She, however, knew well 
what would be the difficulty. 

“George Roden would be too near to us.” 

“T would never see him unless you approved.” 

“T should not approve. That would be the 
difficulty. _He would argue the matter with me, 
and I should have to tell him that I could not let 
him come to the house except with my father’s 
leave. That would be out of the question. And 
therefore, as I say, there would be a difficulty.” 

“T would never see him except with your sanc- 
tion, nor write to him, nor receive letters from 
him. You are not to suppose that I would give 
him up. I shall never do that. I shall go on 
and wait. When a girl has once brought herself 
to tell a man that she loves him, according to my 
idea she can not give him up. There are things 
which can not be changed. I could have lived 
very well without thinking of him had I not en- 
couraged myself to love him. But I have done 
that, and now he must be everything to me.” 

“T am sorry that it should be so.” 

“It is so. But if you will take me to Hendon, 





I will never see him till I have papa’s leave. It 
is my duty to obey him, but not her.” 

“T am not quite clear about that.” 

“She has rejected me as a daughter, and there- 
fore I reject her as a mother. She would get rid 
of us both if she could.” 

“You should not attribute to her any such 
thoughts.” 

“Tf you saw her as often as I do, you would 
know. She hates you almost as much as me, 
though she can not show it so easily.” 

“That she should hate my theories I can easi- 
ly understand.” 

“You stand in her way.” 

“Of course Ido. It is natural that a woman 
should wish to have the best for her own children. 
I have sometimes myself felt it to be a pity that 
Frederic should have an elder brother, Think 
what a gallant young marquis he would make, 
while I am altogetier out of my element.” 

“That is nonsense, John.” 

“TI ought to have been a tailor. Tailors, I 
think, are the most ill-conditioned, skeptical, and 
prtriotic of men. Had my natural propensities 
been sharpened by the difficulty of maintaining 
a wife and children upon seven and sixpence a 
day, I really think I-could have done something 
to make myself conspicuous. As it is, I am nei- 
ther one thing nor another—neither fish, nor fowl, 
nor good red herring. To the mind devoted to 
marquises I can understand that I should be a 
revolting being. I have no aptitudes for aristo- 
cratic prettinesses. Her ladyship has three sons, 
either of whom would make a perfect marquis. 
How is it possible that she should not think that 
I am standing in her way ?” 

“But she knew of your existence when she 
married papa.” 

“ No doubt she did, but that does not alter her 
nature. I think I could find it in my heart to 
forgive her even though she attempted to poison 
me, so much do I stand in her way. I have 
sometimes thought that I ought to repudiate my- 
self, give up my prospects, and call myself John 
Trafford, so as to make way for her more lordly 
lordlings.” 

“That is nonsense, John.” 

“ At any rate it is impossible. I could only do 
it by blowing my brains out, which would not be 
in accordance with my ideas of life. But you are 
not in anybody’s way. There is nothing to be 
got by poisoning you. If she were to murder me, 
there would be something reasonable in it, some- 
thing that one could pardon; but in torturing 
you she is instigated by a vile ambition. She is 
afraid lest her own position should be tarnished 
by an inferior marriage on your part. There 
would be something noble in killing me for the 
sake of dear little Fred. She would be getting 
something for him, who, of course, is most dear 
toher. But the other is the meanest vanity, and 
I will not stand it.” 

This conversation took place early in October, 
when they had been some weeks at Trafford Park. 
Hampstead had come and gone, as was his wont, 
never remaining there above two or three days at 
atime. Lord Kingsbury, who was ill at ease, had 
run hither and thither about the country, looking 
after this or the other property, and staying for 
a day or two with this or the other friend. The 
marchioness had declined to invite any friends to 
the house, declaring to her husband that the fam- 
ily was made unfit for gayety by the wicked con- 
duct of his daughter. There was no attempt 
at shooting the pheasants, or even of preparing 
to shoot them, so great was the general depres- 
sion, Mr, Greenwood was there, and was thrown 
into very close intercourse with the marchion- 
ess. He fully sympathized with her ladyship. 
Although he had always agreed with the marquis 
—as he had not forgotten to tell George Roden 
during that interview in London—in regard to his 
lordship’s early political tenets, nevertheless his 
mind was so constituted that he was quite at one 
with her ladyship as to the disgraceful horror of 
low associations for noble families. Not only 
did he sympathize as to the abomination of the 
Post - office clerk, but he sympathized also fully 
as to the positive unfitness which Lord Hamp- 
stead displayed for that station in life to which he 
had been called. Mr, Greenwood would sigh and 
wheeze and groan when the future prospects of 
the house of Trafford were discussed between 
him and her ladyship. It might be or it might 
not be well—so he kindly put it in talking to the 
marchioness —that a nobleman should indulge 
himself with liberal politics, but it was dreadful 
to think that the heir to a great title should con- 
descend to opinions worthy of a radical tailor. 
For Mr. Greenwood agreed with Lord Hampstead 
about the tailors. Lord Hampstead seemed to 
him to be a matter simply for sorrow, not for ac- 
tion. Nothing, he thought, could be done in re- 
gard to Lord Hampstead. Time—time that de- 
stroys, but which also cures, so many things— 
would no doubt have its effect, so that Lord 
Hampstead might in the fullness of years live to 
be as stanch a supporter of his class as any duke 
or marquis living. Or perhaps—perhaps it might 
be that the Lord would take him. Mr. Green- 
wood saw that this remark was more to the pur- 
pose, and at once went to work with the Peerage, 
and found a score of cases in which within half 
a century the second brother had risen to the title. 
It seemed, indeed, from what he said, to be the 
case that a peculiar mortality attached itself to 
the eldest sons of peers. This was comforting. 
But there was not in it so much ground for pos- 
itive action as at the present moment existed in 
regard to Lady Frances. On this matter there 
was a complete unison of spirit between the two 
friends. 

Mr. Greenwood had seen the objectionable 
young man, and could say how thoroughly objec- 
tionable he was at all points—how vulgar, flip- 
pant, ignorant, impudent, exactly what a clerk in 
the Post-office might be expected to be. Any 
severity, according to Mr. Greenwood, would be 
justified in keeping the two young persons apart, 





Gradually Mr. Greenwood learned to talk of the 
female young person with very little of that re- 
spect which he showed to other members of the 
family. In this way her ladyship came to regard 
Lady Frances as though she were not Lady 
Frances at all—as though she were some distant 
Fanny Trafford, a girl of bad taste and evil con- 
duct, who had unfortunately been brought into 
the family on grounds of mistaken charity. 

Things had so gone on at Trafford that Traf- 
ford had hardly been preferable to Kénigsgraaf. 
Indeed, at Kénigsgraaf there had been no Mr. 
Greenwood, and Mr. Greenwood had certainly 
added much to the annoyances which poor Lady 
Frances was made to bear. In this condition of 
things she had written to her brother, begging 
him to come to her. He had come, and thus had 
taken place the conversation which has been giv- 
en above. 

On the same day Hampstead saw his father, 
and discussed the matter with him—that matter, 
and, as will be seen, some others also, 

“What on earth do you wish me to do about 
her ?” asked the marquis. 

“Let her come and live with me at Hendon. 
If you will let me have the house, I will take all 
the rest upon myself.” 

“ Keep an establishment of your own ?” 

“Why not? If I found I couldn’t afford it, 
I'd give up hunting and stick to the yacht.” 

“It isn’t about money,” said the marquis, shak- 
ing his head. 

“‘Her ladyship never liked Hendon for her- 
self.” 

“Nor is it about the house. You might have 
the house and welcome. But how can I give up 
my charge over your sister just when I know that 
she is disposed to do just what she ought not ?” 

“She won't be a bit more likely to do it there 
than here,” said the brother. 

“He would be quite close to her.” 

“You may take this for granted, sir, that no 
two persons would be more thoroughly guided by 
a sense of duty than my sister and George Ro- 
den.” 

“Did she show her duty when she allowed her- 
self to be engaged to a man like that without say- 
ing a word to any of her family ?” 

“She told her ladyship as soon as it occurred.” 

“She should not have allowed it to occur at 
all. It is nonsense talking like that. You can 
not mean to say that such a girl as your sister is 
entitled to do what she likes with herself without 
consulting any of her family—even to accepting 
such a man as this for her lover.” 

“I hardly know,” said Hampstead, thought- 
fully. 

“You ought to know. I know. Everybody 
knows. It is nonsense talking like that.” 

“I doubt whether people do know,” said Hamp- 
stead. “She is twenty-one, and, as far as the law 
goes, might, I believe, walk out of the house and 
marry any man she pleases to-morrow. You as 
her father have no authority over her whatever” 
—here the indignant father jumped up from his 
chair, but his son went on with his speech as 
though deterinined not to be interrupted—“ ex- 
cept what may come to you by her good feeling, 
or else from the fact that she is dependent on 
you for her maintenance.” 

“Good G— !’’ shouted the marquis. 

“T think this is about the truth of it. Young 
ladies do subject themselves to the authority of 
their parents from feeling, from love, and from 
dependence; but, as far as I understand the mat- 
ter, they are not legally subject beyond a certain 
age.” 

“You'd talk the hind-legs off a dog.” 

“T wish I could. But one may say a few words 
without being so eloquent as that. If such is the 
case, [ am not sure that Fanny has been morally 
wrong. She may have been foolish. I think she 
has been, because I feel that the marriage is not 
suitable for her.” 

“ Noblesse oblige,” said the marquis, putting his 
hand upon his bosom. 

“No doubt. Nobility, whatever may be its na- 
ture, imposes bonds on us; and if these bonds be 
not obeyed, then nobility ceases. But I deny that 
any nobility can bind us to any conduct which we 

believe to be wrong.” 

“Who has said that it does ?” 

“Nobility,” continued the son, not regarding 
his father’s question, “‘ can not bind me to do that 
which you or others think to be right, if I do not 
approve it myself.” 

“What on earth are you driving at?” 

“You imply that because I belong to a certain 
order, or my sister, we are bound to those prac- 
tices of life which that order regards with favor. 
This I deny both on her behalf and my own. I 
didn’t make myself the eldest son of an English 
peer. I do acknowledge that as very much has 
been given to me in the way of education, of so- 
cial advantages, and even of money, a higher line 
of conduct is justly demanded from me than from 
those who have been less gifted. So far, noblesse 
oblige. But before I undertake the duty thus 
imposed upon me, I must find out what is that 
higher line of conduct. Fanny should do the 
same. In marrying George Roden she wc uld be 
better following your maxim than in giving her- 
self to some noodle of a lord who from first to 
last will have nothing to be proud of beyond his 
acres and his title.” ‘ 

The marquis had been walking about the room 
impatiently while his didactic son was struggling 
to explain his own theory as to those words, no- 
blesse oblige. Nothing could so plainly express 
the feelings of the marquis on the occasion as 
that illustration of his as to the dog’s hind-legs, 
But he was a little ashamed of it, and did not dare 
to use it twice on the same occasion. He fretted 
and fumed, and would have stopped Hampstead 
had it been possible; but Hampstead was irre- 
pressible when he had become warm on his own 
themes, and his father knew that he must listen 
on to the bitter end. “I won’t have her go to 
Hendon at all,” he said, when his son had finished, 
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“Then you will understand little of her nature 
—or of mine. Roden will not come near her 
there. I can hardly be sure that he will not do 
so here. Here, Fanny will feel that she is being 
treated as an enemy.” 

* You have no right to say so.” 

“There she will know that you have done much 
to promote her happiness. I will give you my 
assurance that she will neither see him nor write 
to him. She has promised as much to me her- 
self, and I can trust her.” 

“Why should she be so anxious to leave her 
natural home ?” 

“ Because,” said Hampstead, boldly, “she has 
lost her natural mother.” The marquis frowned 
awfully at hearing this. “I have not a word to 
Say against my step-mother as to myself. I will 
net accuse her of anything as to Fanny—except 
that they thoroughly misunderstand each other, 
You must see it yourself, sir.” The marquis had 
seen it very thoroughly. “And Mr. Greenwood 
has taken upon himself to speak to her—which 
was, I think, very impertinent.” 

“T never authorized him.” 

“But he did. Her ladyship no doubt author- 
ized him. «The end of it is that Fanny is wretched. 
Of course she will not bear a continuation of such 
misery. Why should she? It will be better that 
she should come to me than be driven to go off 
with her lover.” 

Before the week was over, the marquis had 
yielded. Hendon Hall was to be given up alto- 
gether to Lord Hampstead, and his sister was to 
be allowed to live with him as the mistress of his 
house. She was to come in the course of next 
month, and remain there at any rate till the 
spring. There would be a difficulty about the 
hunting, no doubt, but that, Hampstead, if neces- 
sary, was prepared to abandon for the season. 
He thought that perhaps he might be able to run 
down twice a week to the Vale of Aylesbury, go- 
ing across from Hendon to the Willesden Junc- 
tion. He would make his sister’s comfort the 
first object of his life, and would take care that 
in doing so George Roden should be excluded 
altogether from the arrangement. 

The marchioness was paralyzed when she heard 
that Lady Frances was to be taken away:-—to be 
taken into the direct neighborhood of London and 
the Post-office. Very many words she said to her 
husband, and often the marquis-vaciated, But 
when once the promise was given, Lady Frances 
was strong enough to demand its fulfillment. It 
was on this occasion that the marchioness first 
allowed herself to speak to Mr. Greenwood with 
absolute disapproval of her husband, 

“To Hendon Hall!” said Mr. Greenwood, hold- 
ing up his hands with surprise when the project 
was explained. 

“Yes, indeed! It does seem to ine to be the 
most—-most improper sort of thing to do.” 

“He can walk over there every day as soon 
as he has got rid of the letters.” Mr. Green- 
wood probably thought that George Roden was 
sent about with the Post-oflice bags, 
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RESCUE OF THE CREW OF THE BARK “ANNA” BY THE STEAM-SHIP “CANADA,” 
From A Sxetrou ny Groner W. Botann, a Passencer on THe “CANADA.” 


“Of course they will meet.” 

“T fear so, Lady Kingsbury.” 

“ Hampstead will arrange that for them.” 

“No, no,” said the clergyman, as though he 
were bound on behalf of the family to repudiate 
an idea that was so damnatory to its honor. 

“Tt is just what he will do. Why else should 
he want to have her there? _ With his ideas, he 
would think it the best thing he could do utterly 
to degrade us all. He has no idea of the honor 
of his brothers. How should he, when he is so 
anxious to sacrifice his own sister? As for me, 
of course he would do anything to break my 
heart. He knows that I am anxiots for his fa- 
ther’s name, and therefore he would disgrace me 
in any way that was possible. But that the mar- 
quis should consent !” 

“That is what I can not understand,” said Mr. 
Greenwood. 

“There must be something in it, Mr. Green- 
wood, which they mean to keep from me.” 

“The marquis can’t intend to give her to that 
young man.” . 

“T don’t understand it—I don’t understand it 
at all,” said the marchioness. “He did seem so 
firm about it. As for the girl herself, I will nev- 
er see her again, after she has left my house in 
such a fashion. And, to tell the truth, I never 
wish to see Hampstead again. They are plot- 
ting against me; and if there is anything I hate, 
it is a plot.” 

In this way Mr. Greenwood and the marchion- 
ess became bound together in their great disap- 
proval of Lady Frances and her love. 

{ro BE OONTINUED.) 





RESCUE OF THE CREW OF THE 
BARK “ANNA.” 


( NE of the most heroic incidents during the 

late ocean gales was the gallant rescue of 
the captain and crew of the bark Anna, of Pil- 
lau, by the steam-ship Canada, of the National 
Line, November 30, The sea was running mount- 
ains high when the sinking vessel was discovered, 
and assistance seemed impossible amidst the 
blinding storm. Nevertheless the Canada hove 
to, and the chief officer, with four picked men, 
volunteered for the rescue. The life-boat was 
lowered, and the five heroes, at the risk of their 
lives, succeeded in reaching the ill-fated craft and 
bringing off the ten men on board. The engrav- 
ing illustrates their return to the ship, which was 
effected with difficulty, the danger being increased 
on nearing the huge iron sides of the Canada, 
which rose and fell with the waves. All sueceed- 
ed in reaching the deck in safety, including the 
captain’s pet dog, which he had lashed to his 
waist; but the faithful life-boat the next moment 
dashed violently against the sides, and was swamp- 
ed, and abandoned. The shipwrecked seamen 
were kindly cared for on board the Canada, and 
provision was made for them on reaching New 
York, 























MARION FAY.—“THEY WERE MADE TO GALLOP ON PONIES ON WHICH THEY HAD ONLY WALKED BEFORE.” 
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THE BLIND MINSTREL AND HIS DAUGHTER. 
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ANSWERS 70 CORRKSPONDENTS. 


An Earnest Inquiner.—It is proper to receive New- 
Year's calle after a year of mourning has expired, also 
to attend weddings and to go to places of public amuse- 
ment. But the mourning should be lightened and 
the long crape veil removed after six months. No 
one should wear crape to a wedding. A black dress, 
hat, and gloves, are permissible everywhere else, but 
it is customary to lighten even this slight mourning 
ata wedding. Lavender or dark gray Swedish gloves 
should then take the place of black gloves. 

Peertextry.—Send another Christmas card or an 
Easter card to those who remember you, but take no 
further notice of it. 

Saran G. Sxuvine.—The fashionable hour for a 
morning wedding in New York is one o'clock; for an 
evening wedding, eight o'clock. The groom for a 
morning wedding wears frock-coat and gray trousers, 
aud a colored silk cravat. For an evening wedding 
he must be in a dreas suit, with white tie. “ Morning” 
means from breakfast to seven-o'clock dinner, in New 
York. “Evening” is after that hour. A wedding 
breakéast in England is a meal to which one sits 
down; in this country it is usually served to standing 
guests, and is composed of oysters, terrapin, boned 
turkey, salade, ices, and Champagne. The bride and 
groom should stand with back to the company, and 
facing the clergyman, until after the ceremony, when 
they should take his place. The bride always enters 
on the arm of her father or nearest friend, not with the 
bridegroom, who should come with the clergyman. 
The bride should most certainly write a note with her 
own hand to the giver of each bridal gift. Read arti- 
cle on weddings in Bazar No. 17, Vol. XIV. 

Sunsonimer.—The gathered satin ruffles were doubled 
throughout to make them heavy and massive-looking ; 
the gathering was about an inch from the top. Such 
rufies at the foot of a black eatin merveilleux dress 
would be pretty, with plain front and panelled sides; 
then very high full drapery around the hips, drooping 
low in the back. The basque can not be too simple 
in shape, and may be trimmed with embroidery, or else 
Ratin jet, with Spanish lace. 

Tan.—Black satin slippers with silk stockings like 
the silk or the velvet of your dress will be appropriate. 

Gatverston.—A princesse dress with front, collar, 
sash, and cuffs of garnet plush would be a pretty de- 
sign for your little girl’s tan-colored cashmere. Then 
have a wide-brimmed garnet beaver bat with ostrich 
tips of the same shade. 

N. E. W.—Sew the box pleats to a narrow yoke, and 
fasten them down the middle, but not on the sides or 
at the lowest edges. 

Amy.—Get nune’ veiling of the same pink shade as 
your sample, and use it for the entire outside of your 
dreas, having this material merely as a foundation. 

Luoy B.—Silver weddings are not limited to the 
merely fashionable displays; they are social occasions, 
and you can well invite all your friends by cards print- 
ed in silver or by written invitations, as you please ; 
the latter would be best, saying that the occasion will 
be informal avd social, as, “Mr. and Mrs. Brown re- 
quest the pleasure of your company at their silver 
wedding, December 26, very informally.” The cards 
should bedssned a fortnight in advance if printed or 
engraved. 9 If written, a week is long enough. 

L. C. C.—You can have a short mantle of your vel- 
vet, such as Worth now makes with suits, and trim it 
with the fur you have, or else have a half-long jacket, 
straight around the hips, single-breasted, and open up 
the middie of the back, with the fur trimming extend- 
ing up the open space, also around the neck and 
sleeves and across the pockets. You will find a de- 
scription of Worth’s short wraps in a late number of 
the Bazar, in the New York Fashions. 

Betmatn.—Get a black cloth cloak with border of 
black lynx fur, or else have a long seal-skin cloak. 
Wear white lisse frilis in your wrists and around the 
neck. The black flannel dress with machine stitching 
is suitable for you, also a felt bonnet for travelling. 
Twilled cloth in large diagonals and the Jersey cloths 
are suitable for cloaks for mourning. 

N. J.—The article on the Society to Encourage 
Studies at Home contains all the information we can 
give on the subject. 

Srupent.—You will find articles describing the 
South Kensington embroidery stitches in the Bazar, 
Nos. 19, 20, 24, 29, 30, and 87, Vol. XIV. 

Ienoxamus.—It is unusual at a quiet home wedding 
for the bride to wear a hat. She must take off her 
glove to have the ring put on. If she wears a travel- 
ling dress, and is going away, she could, however, 
wear a hat; but it would seem eccentric. Gloves, of 
course, are always worn by a lady. It is customary to 
have refreshments at an evening wedding. It would 
seem inhospitable else. 

Annix.—It is not the custom in New York for the 
groom, best man, or ushers to wear gloves at a church 
wedding. None of the party take arms but the bride 
and her father. 

An Ocp Sussortner.—The fashion of turning down 
all the corners of a card is now obsolete. It never did 
obtain with the beat people. Some engravers pretend- 
ed that it meant salutation, leave-taking, calling in 
person, congratulation, etc., but the leaders of society 
have adopted bat one of these. To pinch down one 
corner indicates that you have called in person. 

X. Y. Z.—Ride always on the right hand of the lady; 
thus you do not brush her skirts. As your right hand 
is holding your rein, you then have your left at her 
service, to catch a runaway horse, etc, 

M. H. C.—-Oranges are arranged for dessert by hav- 
ing the peel slightly cut and turned back. They are 
never eaten with a spoon; they should be gracefully 
divided by the fingers, and eaten with the fingers, un- 
Jess one prefers to cut the orange into slices, and sugar 
the same; then a silver knife and fork can be used. 
Dishes can be garnished with parsley, beets and car- 
rots sliced, or merely with a neat border of potato 
browned ; the centre piece can be of grapes, oranges, 
bananas, and a few green leaves, or evergreens and ber- 
ries in winter, or a flower piece at top. A lady with 
taste can make a prettier centre piece than any caterer. 

Jannett anp Joun.—Have your married name fully 
engraved, with the name of your future residence, as, 
“Mr. and Mra. John Thompson, Toledo, Ohio,” on a 
neat card, medium size, and send in envelope to all the 
friends you leave behind you, and to those in the new 
city that you wish to know, or have known. No other 
marriage notice is in good taste on a card. 

Rvstio.—You should write your name on the back 
of the Christmas card ; or else, to prevent defacing it, 
inclose your visiting card with it. The name of the 
donor usually accompanies Christmas gifts. 

Maritan—Get plain black velvet for a basque that 
shall be medium long, straight around the hips, single- 
breasted, with two box pleats behind, and with no 
trimming but the small bullet-shaped black crocheted 
buttons. Then have turned-back cuffs of white Irish 
point lace, and a collar to match. The toilette pieces 
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should hang a fourth of a yard down each side, Tur- 
key red cotton that will wash well is best for outline 
embroidery on white linen. 

Counrry.—Send for a set of patterns of infants’ lin- 
gerie, and another set for outside garments, and each 
set will cost 25 cents. Get Madras muslin curtains in 
illuminated tints for your hall window, and hang them 
with rings on rods. 

Rosa.—The café-au-lait plush basque with full skirt 
of brocaded satin, trimmed down the front with plush, 
and bordered also, would be very stylish. Make the 
basque after hints just given “ Marian.” The striped 
blue with gray, or that with pink and gray, will make 
you a pretty flannel wrapper, either shirred and full in 
Mother Hubbard style, like the cloaks worn by little 
girls, or else in princesse shape. Plain blue or pink 
flannel, or else plush, will be the trimming. Wecan not 
tell you whether furriers will exchange fur garments, 
taking them as part pay for new ones. Get French 
percale for your under-clothing when you can not wear 
linen. Satin Surah at $1 50 a yard will make a nice 
dress when brightened up with jet and Spanish lace. 

Constant Reapen.—A book called The Ugly Girl 
Papers, which Harper & Brothers send by mail for $1, 
will give you information about removing superfluous 
hairs. Our advice, however, is to let them alone, as 
most depilatories are injurious. 

A. B. C.—Seal sacques are worn in deep mourning. 
Crape veils are now attached to the bonnet just back 
of the edge of the brim, and remain there permanently 
both for day and evening church. 

Prosta.—Use a sponge dipped in milk and white 
soap—sewing-machine soap will answer—for cleansing 
undressed kid gloves, or dressed kid also. Put the 
glove on the hand, sponge it there, and do not take it 
off until it is almost dry. Squeeze all the milk you 
can out of the sponge before using it, or else use a 
piece of flannel instead. 

Po..y.—Get a half-long mantle of the India cash- 
mere with small figures now used for such wraps. 
Line it with quilted red satin, and trim with fluffy silk 
fringe in several rows, and of the colors of the cash- 
mere. If this will not suit, get a crimson plush jacket 
with quilted lining. Get very pale brown undressed 
kid gloves to wear with black and red garments. A 
princesse coat of blue plush, with a moiré sash tied in 
a great bow, and a round hat of fine blue beaver, will 
be suitable for your little girl. Get gay-figured Madras 
muslin for your curtains. Have red shades, edged with 
white Irish embroidery or church lace, next the glass 
of your doors. 

8. E. B.—Bridal dresses of white are not made short, 
but if you decide to have yours short, that does not 
make the veil less appropriate. 

Mamie S.—About six yards of imperial serge is re- 
quired for a widow's short dress. It should have a 
plain basque, round long over-skirt, and round skirt; 
the skirts should be widely bordered with English 
crape, and there should be crape on the neck and 
sleeves. 

M. B.—A skirt of your bayadere silk, with a basque 
and draped over-skirt of brown cashmere made like 
paniers in front, and draped very low behind, would 
be handsome if stylishly made. Do not dye the silk, 
as it would make it very flimsy. 

A Sunsoriser.—The Havelock is more used by chil- 
dren and misses than by young ladies. Get instead a 
circular U!ster, with Mother Hubbard shirring around 
the neck, shirring at the armholes to form sleeves, and 
three seams down the back. Have either dark green 
cloth or else English homespun for this graceful and 
comfortable wrap. The Ulsterette with a jacket and 
skirt, and the Newmarket great-coat with triple capes, 
are both newer than Havelocks and more suitable for 
ladies. 

Patra Derx.—Do not wear velvet and satin with a 
crape hat. It is done by some, but objected to by oth- 
ers. Have a lighter mourning fabric for the hat to 
wear with such light mourning as satin and velvet. 
Use the heavy repped silks, or else satin, for your hat, 
and smooth breast feathers of the raven instead of os- 
trich feathers ; also have dull jet or black pearls with 
crape instead of glittering jet. It is proper to send 
Christmas cards this year to a gentleman who sent you 
cards last year. A seal-skin sacque thirty-six inches 
long, costing $250, would be of excellent quality for 
you, but the cloaks of seal reaching to the ankles are 
more fashionable. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN INTRACTABLE DYSPEPSIA. 


I usep Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in a case of the 
moet intractable dyspepsia I ever met with. The 
effect was most charming, and I am satisfied that it is 


a valuable remedy. 
—[{Adv.] Justus, O. W. C. Purnam, M.D. 


MLLE. SARAH BERNHARDT. 

To Messrs. W. B. Riker & Son— Gentlemen: I 
like your American Face Powder very much. It 
is so delicate and pure, and makes the skin to look 
so beautiful. Permit me to congratulate you on 
your great success, Very sincerely, 
—[Ade.} Saran Bernwarpr. 














ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


ie Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. It is a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., Without injuring the Skin, Ladies 
may a address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 Eust 20th St., +» N. ¥. 








40 Large Chromo Cards, no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. G. 1. KAD & UU., Nassau, N. Y. 
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0.6: GUNTHER SONS. 


Seal-Skin Sacgnes and Cloaks 
Fur-Lined Garments : 
For Trimmings, Moffs, and Collars. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 




















Orders by mail. or information desired, will receive 
special and prompt attention. 





HOW T0 BE BEAUTIFUL. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, for the com- 
plexion. Beautiful transparency, recommended by 
physicians. $1 per Box. 

aft per Box Veloutine Face Powders, 56c. 
and $1 


Indelible Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1 50 
per Bottle. 


Dr. Marshall's Magic Hair Dye. No leaden hue or 
undesirable color. $1 per Box. Tested and ap- 
plied free of charge. 


SOMETHING 
NEW, 


Unequalled for con- 
venience and come 
fort, improving the 
looks of young and 
old charmingly. 


L. Shaw’s 


Marie Antoinette 
WAVE. 


No false, wig-like appearance, like all oth- 
er waves, made of natural wayy hair, and 
fastened on the head without a sue hairpin. 
From $5.00 to $10.00. Special shades extra. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Handsomer and cheaper than at any other honse. 


All goods marked in plain figures, and retailed at 
wholesale prices. 


Illustrated Price-List free of charge. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


THE MENDELSSOWN FAMILY 


(1729-1847). 


From Letters and Journals, 











By Sepastian Hen- 
set. With Eight Portraits from Drawings by 
Wilhelm Hensel. Second Revised Edition. 
Translated by Carl Klingemann and an Amer- 
ican Collaborator; with a Notice by George 
Grove, Esq., D.C.L. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 





Tn this book, which is fall‘of new letters and new 
characters, of wit and cleverness, Felix Mendelssohn 
is, of course, the principal character. Of the many 
new letters by him here printed, often of a very pri- 
vate nature, there are few that do not add some new 
trait of nobility, goodness, tenderness, or delicacy of 
feeling to his portrait, For the history of his works, 
and of the development of his genius and talent, the 
book is indeed invaluable. Felix’s letters, however, 
though the main feature of the “ Mendelssohn Fam- 
ily,” are by no means its only one. Not to speak of 
the early and more historical portion of these vol- 
umes, to the majority of readers Felix’s father will be 
a new and unexpected character. His letters from 
Paris and London abound in humor, shrewdness, and 
amusing gossip of that now remote date. The moth- 
er, too, is a new and very attractive personality. The 
two sisters are entirely distinct, and each paints her- 
self in unmistakable colors. Their journals are full 
of observation and ability, and bring a number of dis- 
tinguished persons, in various walks of life—painters, 
statesmen, musicians, princes, men of business—fa- 
vorably and characteristically before us. This work 
deserves a warm welcome from the reader, to whom it 
is now for the first time introduced. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tw Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


EATTY°S Organs, 27 stops, 10 Set Reeds, only 
$90. Pianos, $125 up. Rare Holiday Inducements 
Ready. _Write or call on BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 








gue two 3 cent Stamps and get TWELVE ol 
CARDS. WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a carefu’ Ney ag of the fine properties 
of weil- selected cocva, pps 
breakfast -tables with a delicatel flavored beve 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil = 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 

Also, Epps's Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


ASTORIA 


Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
Children's Complaints. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIRS IN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Decoration, Send: 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 
Universally prescribed by the Facnity. 
A wage and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
anor by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Fiormmates je 1fe om? 
de la Facnité de Par 


27, rne Rambuteanu, Paria 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 


THE AND 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 


Summer and Winter Journeys through 
Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and North- 
ern Finland. By Paut B. Du Crany, 
Author of “Explorations in Equator- 
ial Africa,” “ A Journey to Ashango 
Land,” “Stories of the Gorilla Coun- 
try,” &c. With Map and 235 Illustra- 
tions. In Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, 
$7 50. 

















The pleasantest and best book which has ever 
been written, to our knowledge, about the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula.—Pall Mall Budget, London. 

No writer has made travel in desolate regions 
more attractive: he seizes upon every object of 
animal and vegetable life, and he diversifies the 
closely descriptive portions of the work, in which 
useful knowledge is packed with professional 
skill, with personal details, anecdotes, and re- 
marks, that carry the reader on in an invariably 
pleasant ere ee AA Sg yo London. 

The greatest book of travels of the season. It 
is the most interesting work Mr. Du Chaillu has 
yet published. * * * No work was ever published 
with his name on the title-page that was not 
laboriously prepared, but in this instance more 
than that was done. * * * It is unquestionably the 
greatest and most complete book of travels that 
has been published in many years.—N, Y. Com- 
mercial Advertiser. ‘ 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ta Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 











\ The unparalleled success of 

bz this ——s addition to a 

: lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 

and last, though by no means@eust, 

4 the DECIDED IMPROVED 
7 APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an abeolnte NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE'S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT cet 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG*LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing aw ay 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
inion of her friends, PRICE, $6 TO $12 
tBionde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with pei. 
ca of exchanging. To be had ONLY of ° 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State at Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 12 East 14th Street, | 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Son By ALL DEALERS Turoucuout Tue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—I878. 




























6 a week in your own town. Terme and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hat.err & Co.,Portland,Maine. 
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JANUARY 14, 1882. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


31 








Established 1840. 
JONES. 


WINTER AND HOLIDAY GOODS. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, 
WRAPS, CLOAKS, AND FURS, 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC. 
NEWEST STYLES. 





Out-of-town residents are specially invited to give 
their attention to our new designs. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS SEASON. 


Mail Orders receive unusually prompt attention, 
and extra care will be used that perfect satisfaction 
is obtained. 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS Goups. oO” 
MILLINERY. 





_A_SuITS 
V ( 1, 


AND CLOAKS. 
BOYS’ ‘SUITS. Ss 


0 O FANCY Goons. 
DOMESTICS.9 “O Unpenwran. 
LINENS. O~ gm LACES. 
O 
0 om 
Oo a) 
O O 
x 





|| Kighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
| New York City. | 





SHOES. 0 _O Currery. 
: OCROCKERY. 
on oo GLASSW ARE. 
L ACE CU RTAINS. O.. A Oo oR ZFRIGERATORS. 


CAR sls i" I'S, RUGS, ko. ~ VHOUSEFURN' G GOoDs. 


Upno.stery, 


Q. 
FURNITURE. 


~ 36 Distinct Departments. — 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SEN T FREE. 


ql ARPER’S CYCLOP EDI A 


OF 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 





s eho 
Harper’s Popular Cyclopedia of United | 


States Ilistory. 
Period to 1876. 


From the Aboriginal 


Containing Lrief 


Sketches of Important Events and | 


Conspicuous Actors. By Benson J. 
Lossine, LL.D., Author of “ The Field- 
Book of the Revolution,” “ Field-Book 
of the War of 1812,” &c. Illustrated 
by Two Steel-Plate Portraits and over 
1000 Engravings. 
Cloth, $12 00 
The work is copiously embellished with illus- 
trations of a varied and truthful character, among 
which accurate portraits of our illustrious states- 
men and generals are prominent. It will be es- 
pecially a favorite in families, furnishing a ready 
response to the inquiries which come so freely 
from the lips of the young, and will be widely 
useful among professional men, journalists, pub- 
lic speakers, and others who desire to obtain in- 
formation with the least possible delay. It can- 
not fail to invest the subject with a new interest 
and to facilitate the acquisition of what no intel- 
ligent man will be willing to do without—a 
knowledge 0° the history of his native country. 
—wN. Y. Times. . 
As a book of reference in regard to all sub- 
jects relating to our national history, these vol- 
umes have the very highest merit, affording to 
families an ever-ready response to questions con- 
cerning events that have transpired; to profes- 
sional men, the data of facts as a starting point 
for leisurely investigation; to school teachers, 
the means of answering promptly all questions 
of their pupils in regard to their country’s his- 
tory, and to journalists, publicists, and writers of 
every class, reliable references to all the impor- 
tant incidents which have occurred upon Ameri- 
can soil since the settlement of the country. The 
volumes combine the qualities of an illustrated 
history of the United States, a dictionary of 
American biography, and an American portrait 
gallery. — Boston Herald. 


2 vols., Royal 8vo, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


? PARLOR 
Andrews fintee Bed. 
Bedding folds out of sight ; it saves roo’ 

et ee ‘comfortable. 15 
aty len. Price, #22 up. We guar 
antee maar ag Send for [11, cat- 
Sslogue. Made only by A. 
~ Andrews & Co. Chisago, ml. 
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In all branches, by trained and experienced persons. 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 


196 196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 


OWS, | FAMILY WASH BLUE. 


BARLOW § For Sale by Grocers. 
8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
INDIGO BLUE, | 233 233 N. Second St. St., Philadelphia. 
RIVATE THEATRICAL! LS.—Catalogues 
of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, Tableaux, &c. 
Can be had free, bv sending your address to 
Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 











NEW COSTUME FABRIC, 


van aeceneecm 4 


LYONS 
FACE 


NONPAREIL 





VELVETEEN, 


THE ONLY REAL SUBSTITUTE FOR LYONS SILK VELVET, 


AT A QUARTER THE COST. 


hie eo 


NONPAREIL 


NONE GENUINE 
WITHOUT 
THIS TRADE-MARK, 


~TRADE 





WHICH IS STAMPED 
ON THE 
BACK OF EACH YARD. 


+e 


MARK 


To be purchased throughout the hited State from all first-class Retailers, 


From 65 Cents to $2 


SHAEN & FITHIAN, 71 Leonard St., New York, 


Sole Agents for 
Wholesale only, 


.0O a Yard. 








R, LOW, SON, & HAYDON'S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands. 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN : LB, BARS, 





OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS. 
Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 
Royal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne. 
Violet Nursery Powder, 
Rose Leaf Powder. 


Acknowledged to be the best and most sat- 
isfactory Toilet Articles in the world. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


BY THE LATE DR. HAYES. 


THE LAND OF DESOLATION : 


being a Personal Narrative of Observation 











and Adventure in Greenland. By Isaac I. 
Hayes, M.D., Author of “The Open Polar 
Sea,” &c. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. on 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





62 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the ’ price. 
LIQUID PEARL. 

Some of its Leading Excellences. 
Beautifying, and benefits the complexion. 
Not injurious to the most sensitive skin. 
Sold by all arog gists. 50 cents Br bottle. Beware of 
imitations. AMPLIN &C€0., TOPS. | Buffalo, Ne Y. 
54 West 14th Street, New York. 
STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY. 
orative purposes. Send 3 cents for Catalogue. 


CHAMPLIN’S © 
I] | A fragrant and exquisite cosmetic. 
sy A most reliable article for the toilet. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
All the latest designs for Art Needlework and Dec- 
Prie e-L ist. 


—Send 25c. and receive beautiful Japanese 
Advertising Cards. A. L. DUNLEVEY & 
*CO., Importers of Teas, &c. Send for 
Agents wi anted. 29 and 31 Fulton St., N.Y. 


A Cutuy’s History oF ENGLAND. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


ILLUSTRATED. 








2 vols, in one, 16mo, Half Leather, 60 cents. 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
G2 Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 
10 WORSTED cross-stitch Patterns, Borders, Cor- 

ners, Roses, Birds, Deer, Elephant, § Alphabets, 
&c., for 2% cts.; 4 Tidy Patterns, 10 cts. All for 10 8¢. 


stamps. J. F.1NG ALLS, Lyi nn, M: 88. 

12 **& Violet from Mother's Grave” & 49 other 
¢, popular Songs, words and musie entire, all 

for 12 cents. PAT TE uN & co., 47 Barclay St, N. ¥. 


$72 


AW EEK. $124 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Teuz & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 








300 


| HARPER’S 





GREENFIELD CUTLERY Co. 


Manafacturers of 






Superior Solid Steel 


Silver Plated Pie, Butter, Table, Dessert, 
and Tea Knives, to Match. 


ALFORD, WARD & DAVENPORT, 
85 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


In order to introduce our goods to the people, we 
will send by mail, prepaid, 

1 Pie Knife, 2.00 | 6 Table Knives, $3.50 

1 Butter “* 50 | 6 Dessert 3.25 

6 Tes Knives, 


8. 00 | or any 00 | or any portion pro rat rata. 


By the late Colonel Forney. 


ANECDOTES OF PU BLIC MEN. By Jonny W. 
Forney. First Series. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joun W. 
Forney. Second Series. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


“ 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
2 Sent by mail, postage 3 prepaid, on receipt of price. 


LADIES STOP NEURALGIA 


By wearing Smith’s Patent Per- 
Sorated Buckskin Undergarments. 
They are a Great Preserver of 
Health, a preventive and cure for 
Rheumatism, Sore Throat, Neu- 
ralgia, Pneumonia, and many ills 
caused by colds. Soft as velvet, 
they are desirable for aged per 
sons and those troubled with 
yeak Lungs, as they repel cold 
J and retain a uniform warmth of 
the body. Recommended by the 
Medical Faculty, and awarded American Institute Med- 
al for twelve consecutive years. Descriptive circulars 
free to any address. D.C. Hall & Co., 
86 Leonard Street, N. ¥. 








Choice Poetical Selections for Autograph 
Albums, neatly bound; 250 spicy Motto 
Verses, and 25 pc »pular Songs, all for 12c. 

PATTEN & WADE, 49 Barclay St., N. Y. 


postpaid. | & WADE, 49 I 
RUG PATTERNS ! Acute apted,, For 
stamp, E. S. FROST & CO., Biddeford, Maine. 








> . . ¥ s, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
», Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by 


HAP: PY’ HOURS BAZAR, No. 21 Beekman St., N. Y. 
Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 
in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 


0: postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


$88 oe 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


RIDEOUT & CO., “10 Barouay Sr., N. Y. 
Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 








HARPER’S WEEKLY................ 

BEARER TORR 6 asks once dees ccces cscccce. 
The THREE above publications................ 10 00 
Any TWO above named ............... cseeees 7 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE = ==) 5 00 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPL zt 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE aE 
One Year (52 Numbers)...............0.0008 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrnr & Brorurss. 





a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
$5 t0 $20 s 
$777 


per day at home. Sample Ss worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


A Year and expences to a ents. Outfit free. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 





HARPER 7 BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


L 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. Edited by Pr- 
Tee ConninenuaMm, F.S.A. From New Electrotype 
Plates. With Steel-Plaie Portrait. 4 vole., Svo, 
Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$8 00. Uniform with the New Library Editions of 
Macaulay, Hume, Gibbon, Motley, and Hildreth, al- 
ready published, ; 
IL. 


MANUAL OF OBJECT TEACHING. With Ilus- 
trative Lessons in Methods, and the Science of Edu- 
cation. By N. A. Carkins, Author of “ Primary 
Object Lessons,” “Phonic Charts,” and “School 
and Family Charts.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Ifl. 

CIVIL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. A History 
of Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 
American Politics. By Dorman B. Eaton. 4to, 
Paper, 25 cents. 

IV. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN: His Family and His 
Times, with Original Letters and a Discourse on 
Architecture hitherto unpublished. 1585-1723. By 
Luoy Puittimone. With Two Illustrations. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. 

LIFE OF GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI. 


By J. Tuzopore 
Bent. Illustrated. 


4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
Vi. 

HARPER’S POPULAR CYCLOPADIA OF UNIT- 
ED STATES HISTORY. From the Aboriginal 
Period to 1876. Containing Brief Sketches of lun- 
portant Events and C onspic uous oe tors. By Bren- 
son J. Lossine, Author of ** The Field-Book of the 
Revvlution,” “* Field-Book of the War of 1812,” &c. 
Tilustrated by Two Steel Plate Portraits and over 
1000 Engravings. 2 vols., Royal 8vo, Cloth, $12 00, 

Vil. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST. 
Part IL Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey 
to Ceylon and India. With Descriptions of Borneo, 
a Philippine Islands, and Burmah. By Tux ng 

Knox, Author of “The Young Nimrods,” & 
c cehanale Illustrated. Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 60. 
Uniform with Colonel Knox’s Boy Travellers in the 
Far East, Parts I. and 11, 
Vill. 

PAUL THE MISSIONARY. By Rev. Wiittam M. 
‘Tayror, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York City. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

1X. 

THE HEART OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
By Samurs Apams Drake. Illustrated by W. Ham- 
Invon Ginson. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, 
$7 50. Ina Box. 

x. 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN, Summer 
and Winter Journeys through Sweden, Norway, 
Lapland, and Northern Finland. By Paun B. Dt 








Cuattio. With Map and 235 Illustrations, 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, $7 50. 
XI. 
THE CRUISE OF THE ‘*GHOST.” By W. 1. 
Auven, Author of “The Moral Pirates.” Ilus- 
trated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00, 


X1f. 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1881. 832 Pages, 
750 Illustrations. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 


XIII. 

CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS; and the Tricks of 
Trapping and Trap Making. Containing Compre- 
hensive Hints on Camp Shelter, Log Huts, Bark 
Shanties, Woodland Beds and Bedding, Boat and 
Canoe Building, and Valuable Suggestions on Trap- 
pers’ Food, &c. With Extended Chapters on the 
‘Trapper’s "Art, containing all the “Tricks” and 
Valuable Bait Recipes of the Profession; Full Di- 
rections for the Use of the Steel Trap, and for the 
Construction of Traps of all Kinds; Detailed In- 
structions for the Capture of all Fur-Bearing Ani- 
mals; Valuable Recipes for the Curing and Tanning 
of Fur Skins, &. By W. Hamuvon Ginsen, Author 
of “Pastoral Days.” Illustrated by the Author. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

XIV. 

WESTCOTT & HORT'S GREEK NEW TESTA- 
MENT. The New Testament in the Original Greek. 
The Text Revised by Brooxr Foss Wrstoorrt, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peterbor- 
ough; and F. J. A. Horr, D:D., Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. American Edition. With an Introduction 
by Puture Souarr, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
American Bible Revision Committee. Crown Svo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 

XV. 


THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES. 
TAMENT. Harper’s American Editions: Pica, 
Svo, Cloth, Red Edges, $2 00; Brevier, 16mo, Cloth, 
45 cents; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents; Bre- 
vier, 12mo, Cloth, Red Edges, 60 cents; Brevier, 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Question of Cain. 


By Mrs. F. Casuet Mlory. 
20 cents, 


A Grape from a Thorn. By James Payn. 20 cents. 
A Laodicean. 
trations. 


By Tuomas Harpy. 
20 cents. 


With Two Illus- 


The Comet ofa Season. By Jcsrin MoCarrny. 20 cts. 


Christowell. By R. D. BLaokmone. 


20 cents. 


The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 20 centa. 


The Braes of Yarrow. 


3y Cuances Gispon, 20 cents, 


A Life’s Atonement. By D.C. Murray. 20 cents. 


Ivy: Cousin and Bride. By Prroy Gree. 


20 cents, 


Sceptre and Ring. By B. ‘i. Buxton. 20 cents. 


The Cameronians. By Janke Gaawe. 20 cents. 


The Private Secretary. 20 cents. 


By Mrs. New MAN, 


With Costs. 15 cents. 


62 Hanren & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, poxtage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


62” Hanrer’s Caratoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in staneps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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“Guess dat Frometer’s froze.” 


r ’ 
FACETLE. 

Tur following remarks have been said time after time at 
almost every wedding, and will no doubt be said again and 
again on every such occasion; “ Here she comes!” “ Pretty, 
isn’t she?” “ Who made her dress?” “Is it silk or satin?” 
“Is her veil real lace?” “She's as white as the wall.” 
“That train's a horrid shape!” “Isn't her mother a cowdy ?” 
* Aren't the bridemaids homely?” ‘‘ Hasn’t she a nice little 
hand?” “ Wonder what nomber-her gloves are?” - “They 
say her shoes are fives.” “If his hair isn’t parted in the 
middie!” “Wonder what on earth she married him for?” 
“For his money, of course.” “ Isn’t he handsome?” ‘ He’s 
as homely as a hedge-hog.” ‘ He looks like a circus clown.” 
“No; he's like a dancing-master.” ‘Good enough for her, 
amyway.” “She was always a stuck-up thing.” ‘She'll be | 
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worse than ever now,” ‘ She jilted Sam Somebody, didn’t 
she?” “No; he never asked her.” “ He’s gone abroad, any- 


way.” “There! the ceremony has begun.” “Isn't he awk- your 
ward?” “White as his collar.” ‘‘Why don’t they hurry ° 
up?” “Did she say she would ‘ obey’ ?—what a simpleton !” 


“There! they are married.” 
i 


in her place! 


* Doesn’t she look happy ?” 
“What a handsome couple!” 
little thing.” ‘How gracefally she walks!” ‘‘ Dear me, what airs she 
puts on!” “ Wouldn't be in her place for anything.” “Til be bound 
those jewels were hired!” “ Well, she’s off her father’s hands at last!” 
* Doesn't she cling tightly to him, though!” ‘‘ Hope they'll be happy.” 
“They say she’s very clever.” ‘Too clever for him by a long way!” 
“There! they are getting into the carriage.” “That magnificent dress 
will be ruined.” “The way she does look at him!” ‘I expect she wor- 
ships him.” “ Worship be hanged !—she’s only making believe.” “ It’s 
nice to get married, isn't it?” ‘“‘ No} it’s a dreadful bore.” “ Wasn’t it a 
stupid wedding?” “What dowdy dresses!” “I'll never go to another.” 
“T'm jast suffocated.” “Glad it’s over.” “Oh dear!” 


“ Wish I were 
“She was always a sweet 


—_—_—_—_— 

The following verdict was given in writing by the foreman of a coro- 
ner's iu : * We are of A Pinion that the Decest met with hir death 
from jolant Infirmation in the Arm produst from sum Unoan Cauce.” 


Svnivediigialines 
During a steam voyage, on a sudden stoppage of the machinery, a con- 
siderAble alarm took-place, especially among the female passengers. 

“What is the matter? What is the matter? For Heaven's sake tell 
me the worst!” exclaimed one more anxious than the rest. 

After a short time a hoarse voice from the deck replied, “ Nothing, 
madam, nothing ; only the bottom of the vessel and top of the earth are 
stuck together. 

Ata table d'héte in Normandy a very polite gentleman seizes the cider 
carafe and pours out for all his neighbors, 

“ Madame, a little cider 2” 

“Oh, monsieur, thank you.” 

“ And you, monsieur ?” 

Whang pleasure. But you are giving me all; you have none left for 
yourseif.” 

The gentleman, with satisfaction: ‘* Ab, now I can have some fresh!” 


Collection. 


In speaking of a newly wedded pair, a gentleman said of the husband, 
“The trouble with John is he has no mind of his own.” 

“Oh, that will make no difference ; Sarah will always be ready to give 
him a piece of hers,” responded the lady. 


citing lla 
When is a soldier like a carpenter ?—When he is going to drill. 
—_——_—_———_— 


There was a worthy old priest who was noted for never giving a direct 
“Yes” or “No” in reply to a query. It was always, “That depends.” 
His pichoe tried to pose him one day by asking whether it was lawful to 
baptize with soup. But the priest was equal to the occasion. “ That de- 
pends. If with such soup as We are now eating at your table, monsei- 
gneur, it would doubtless be wrong; but if with such soup as is usually 
served to us poor curés, and which differs little from water, it might be 


permissible.” 


When George Colman the younger was asked if he knew Theodore 
Hook, he said: “Oh, yes; Hook and eye are often together.” 


— 

A sensational drama has recently been performed in the chief theatre of 
Moscow, the crowning situation of the piece being a combat in a rocky 
pass between a lion and an Arab chief. The lion scrambles up a steep 
ascent, and is about to spring from its summit upon bis foe, when the 
man brings him down with a well-aimed shot. The part of-the liomhad 
been sustained most successfully by a trained gymnast named Alexelivitch 
until about a fortnight ago, when that artist suddenly fell ill, and the 
management was compelled to intrast his role to an active super, who 
undertook it at a few hours’ notice. When the time arrived for-his début, 
he bounded on the stage with admirable vigor, and scuttled up the cliff 
in irreproachable style. But wheéh the Arab chiet discharged his musket, 
the lion, utterly thrown off his guard by the report, stood erect on his 
hinder paws, crossed himself devoutly, and exclaiming, “ Heaven help 
us!” hurriedly descended the cliff, tall foremost, amid the jubilant shouts 
of the audience. 
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Brivcet. “ Masther, I couldn't help it; but I dropped the Molasses Jug and broke it, whin the happy thought struck me that you would want it in 


“Swans, one guinea,” was one of the items in the bill of a guest at an 
English hotel. 

* But I haven’t had any swans,” protested the astonished guest. 

“It’s the view, sir, from the open window, sir,” explained the waiter, 
pointing with a fork toward the Thames. ‘* We don’t charge for swans 
in a back room.” ° 

Theodore Hook was walking, in the days of Warren's blacking, where 
one of the emissaries of that shining Character had written on a wall, 
“Try Warren's B—,” but had been ffightened from his propriety, and 
fled. ‘The rest is lacking,” said the wit. 


PM NET 
A boot and shoe shop hangs out the sign, ‘‘ Cast iron lasts.” We all 
know it does, but we don't want any boots made of it. 


Pa or sien 

A hardy bat cunning-looking son of toil, accused of stealing a pair of 
trousers, was discharged by the sitting magistrate, after a long and patient 
investigation Of hiscase, on the ground that the evidence brought forward 
against him was insafficient to blish his culpability. He continued, 
however, to remain in the dock after his acquittal had been formally pro- 
nounced. The lawyer who had conducted his defense, observing that he 
did not move, informed him that he was free to go about his business, if 
he had any. He shook his head slightly, but did not budge. By this 
time, no-other case being on hand, the court was nearly empty. Again 
oe him, bis defender inquired, with some irritation, why the 
deuce he.did not go, 

“Step this way a moment, please,” replied the steadfast one, “ and let 
me whisper in your ear, I can’t go till all the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion have left the court.” 

* And why, may I ask ?” 

“ Because of the stolen trousers—don’t you understand ?” 

“ Most assuredly I do not understand. What about the trousers 7” 

“Only this”—confidentially, and in the lowest whispers, “I've got ’em 
on.” > 
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UTTER, INTENSE, QUITE TOO T 





THE TWO SUFFERERS—FASHION’S AND POVERTY’S VICTIMS. 


00. 


IN ORDER TO BE IN THE STYLE, THE STYLISH YOUNG SWELL GOES WITHOUT AN Overcoat, NO MAT- 
TER HOW SEVERE THE WEATHER, WHILE POVERTY'S VICTIMS HAVE NO CHOICE. 








